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CHAPTER I. 



THE COTTAGE. 



Sir Andekw Wyliii, like the generality of great 
geftiuses, was born and bred in very humble cir- 
cumstances. By the early death of both his pa- 
rents, he was consigned in infancy to the care of 
his maternal grandmother, Martha Docked, one 
of &ose? qlachaji carling who keep alive, among 
the Scottish peasantry, the traditions and senti- 
ments which constitute so much of the national 
character. 

This old woman resided in the hamlet of Sto- , 
qeyholjPs in the shire of Ayr. Her sole' bread- 
ifcwmer was her spinning-wheel, and yet she was 
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2 CHAPTER X. 

cheerfully contented with her lot; for it had 
pleased Heaven to bless her with a blithe spirit, 
and a religious trust in the goodness of Provi- 
dence. 

The furniture of her cottage, in addition to An- 
drew's cradle, and that was borrowed, consisted of 
one venerable elbow-chair, with a tall perpendi- 
cular back curiously carved, a family-relic of bet- 
ter days, enjoyed by her own or her husband's an- 
cestors ; two buffet-stools, one a little larger than 
the other; a small oaken claw-foot table; her 
• wheel, a hand-reel, a kail-pot, and a skillet, to- 
gether with a scanty providing of bedding, and a 
chest that was at once coffer, wardrobe, and amrie. 
Behind the house she had a patch of some five 
or six falls of ground for a garden, which she 
delved and planted herself, and the rent she paid 
for the whole was ten shillings per annum. The 
gathering of this sum, after she received the heavy 
handful of Andrew, a weak and ailing baby, re- 
quired no little care. But instead of repining at 
the burden, she often declared to the neighbours 
that he was " great company, and though at times 
a wee fashous, he's an auld iarent bairn, and 
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THE COTTAGE. S 

kent a raisin frae a black clok before he had a 
tooth ; putting the taen in his mouth wi 9 a smirk, 
but skrieghing like desperation at die sight o' the 
ither." 

During the summer of the first year after An- 
drew had been brought home to her, she was 
generally seen sitting with her wheel, basking in 
the sun, at the gable of her cottage, with her 
grandson at her side in her biggest stool, turned 
upside down, amusing himself with the cat. 

Andrew was a small and delicate child, but he 
grew apace, and every day, in the opinion of his 
grandmother, improved in his looks. " His een," 
as she said to her kimmers while she dandled him 
at the door as they stopped to speak to her in 
passing, " are like gowans in a May morning, 
and his laugh's as blithe as the lilt o' the linty." 
Philosophers in these expressions may discover 
the fond anticipations of hopeful affection, look- 
ing forward to a prosperous fortune for the child ; 
but Andrew, for a long time, shewed no indica- 
tion of possessing any thing in common with the 
talents that are usually supposed requisite to en- 
sure distinction or riches. In his boyhood, how- 
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4 CHAPTER U 

ever, Martha frequently observed " that be was a 
pawkie Jaddie, and jf he wasna a deacon at book 
laky he kent as weel as the maister himsel how 
mony blue beans it taks to mak five." 

The u maister" hare spoken of was Dominie 
TannyhiU, one of those meek and modest novices 
of the Scottish priesthood, who, never happening 
to meet with any such stroke of good fortune as 
the lot of a tutor in a laird's family, wear out the 
even tenor of their blameless days in the little 
troubles of a village-school. 

At the time when Andrew was. placed under 
his care, the master seemed to be about forty, but 
he was probably two or three years youqger. He 
was pale and thin, and under the middle size, and 
stooped a little, as if his head had been set on 
spmewhat awry. It proceeded, however, from a 
habit which he had acquired, in consequence of 
being short-sighted, and accustomed to write and 
read with his ear almost touching the paper. At 
times he would erect himself even into something 
like an air of dignity, and change his lowly and 
diffident tone into the voice and accent of an ear- 
nest and impassioned eloquence* 
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Every .thing in his appeaMnce indicated a 
moderate spirit, in perfect accordance with the 
mildness df his mariners, and his few and humble 
acquirements ; but there was an apostolic energy 
in his thoughts, when bis own feelings were 
roused, or when he addressed himielf to more 
those df others, with which nature at times shew- 
edhofc willing she was, iffortune had so pleased* 
to make hiift a pathetic and impressive preaeher. 
Whether be ever fell the longings of ambittotay 
or rather whether he ever repined at the unheeded 
and unknown estate in which he was left to pass* 
away, Hke a sequestered spring, whose pute am* 
gentle course is only seen in the meadows by a 
little nartow edging of richer verdure* t*ouk£ 
never be discovered Si th6 still sobriety of his 
placid tender ; but if all other passions were 
hushed in his quiet bosom, the kindly disposition* 
which he shewed towards every living thing begat 
in the minds of his pupils an affectionate reipect, 
of fer greater power in the little state and com- 
monwealth of his school, than would have been 
yielded to the authority of -more arfogant abilities* 
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backed by the taws, that dreaded satrap of Scot- 
tish didactic discipline. 

, In his dress, the master was as remarkable a» 
in his mind and manners. His linen was always 
uncommonly neat, and his coat and vest of raven 
grey, though long thread-bare, never shewed a 
broken thread, nor the smallest stationary speck 
of dust. His breeches, of olive thickset, were no 
less carefully preserved from stains ; and his dark 
blue worsted gamashins, reaching above the knees 
in winter, not only added to the comfort of his 
legs, but protected his stockings. Between his 
cottage and the church, or in the still evenings 
when he was seen walking solitaryalong the un- 
trodden parts of the neighbouring moor, he wore 
a small cocked-hat, and a? his eyes were weak 
and tender, in bright weather he commonly slack- 
ened the loops, and, turning the point round, con- 
verted the upright gable of the back into a shade. 
, If the master, like other potentates, had a fa- 
vourite, it was certainly our hero, at whose droll 
and whimsical remarks he was sometimes observed 
almost to smile. For Andrew was not long at 
school, till he shewed that he was, at least with 
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. respect to his sayings, destined to attract notice. 

. Indeed the very first day, when his grandmother 
herself led him to the door with his A B board 

.in his hand, he got a name that he never lost. 
After the dismissal of the school, as he was play- 
ing with the other, boys on the high road, a car- 
riage and four horses, with outriders, happened to 

..pass, whirling along with the speed and pride of 
nobility* The school-boys, exhilarated by the 
splendour of a phenomenon, rare in those days in 
Stoneyholm, shouted with gladness as it passed, 
and our hero animated the shout into laughter, 
by calling out, " Weel dune, wee wheelie, the 
muckle ane canna catch you." From that time 
he was called "Wheelie;" but, instead of being 
offended by it, as boys commonly are by their 
nicknames, he bore it with the greatest good-hu- 
mour; and afterwards, when he had learnt to 
write, marked his books and copies with " An- 
drew Wheelie, his book." Even the master in 
time used to call him Wheelie, and insensibly 
fostered his taste for the odd and droll, by some- 
times inviting him on a Saturday afternoon to 
partake of his pale and economical tea. 

B 4, 
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Andrew, who was naturally shrewd tod ob- 
servant, perceiving that the master wad diverted 
by his htimour, exerted himself on these occa- 
sions, by which exercise he gradually acquired a 
degree of readiness and sel&pbssession ill con- 
versation^ unusual among Scottish boys, and a 
happy vernacular phraseology, which he retained 
through life, and which, with those who hud a 
true relish of character, was enjoyed a? some- 
thing as rare and original as the more elegant 
endowttieat of genius. 
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CHAPTER II. 



THE MAGPIE* 



Andrew Was not' distinguished among his 
schoolfellows, by any particular predilection fmu 
those amusements in which the boys of a country 
school are so adventurous ; yet he waa always a 
desired member of their nesting parlies in the 
spring* and nutting excursions in the autumn ; for 
his drollery and good humour knit their hearts to 
him:; and if he seldom strung an egg of his own 
harrying, and absolutely* at all times,, refused to 
risk his neck cm thebonghs of this haael, he still 
brought home his full share of the holyday plun- 
der; 

OtL an occasion when a pyet? s nest was scaled, 
only ^singlsyoung one was found; and it was so 
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10 CHAPTER II. 

strong and cunning, that it almost escaped from 
the grasp of Willy Cunningham, the boy who was 
sent up the tree. Some debate ensued on the 
division of the day's spoil, as to who should get 
the magpie. Andrew thought it ought to be 
given to Willy; but Cunningham, a frank and 
generous fellow, insisted that it should be 
Wheelie's, assigning as a reason, that Maggy, as 
Andrew had called it on the spot, " was an auld 
farent thing like himsel, and would learn mair wi' 
him than wi' ony other laddie at the school.'' 
Cunningham's proposal was ratified with a unani- 
mous shout ; and certainly no bird was ever more 
appropriately disposed of, for Andrew not only 
. taught it to fetch and carry, and to filch with sur- 
prising address, but to speak several words with 
the most diverting distinctness. — Maggy herself 
seemed to be right well pleased with her master; 
and, according to tradition, knew every word he 
said, with the discernment of a fairy. 

When his companions, in the winter-even- 
ings, assembled round his grandmother's hearth, 
Maggy on those occasions placed herself between 
his legs ; and as often as he said any thing that 
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tickled their young fancies, turned up her cunning 
eye, and then jocundly chattered with her bill, 
as if she participated irk their laughter. 

The natural knavery of the magpie being cul- 
tivated by education, she sometimes took it into 
her head to pilfer a little on her own account, and 
among others who suffered by her depredations, 
was the master. • Between the school hours he al- 
ways opened the windows to ventilate the room; 
and Maggy, as often as she could, availed herself 
of the opportunity to steal the boys' pens. It hap- 
pened, however, that she went once too often, and 
was caught in the fact, with a new pen in her neb. 

The master's own kindly humour induced him 
to pardon the bird ; but as quarrels had arisen 
among the boys, occasioned by the loss of their 
pens, one accusing the other of the theft, he 
deemed it incumbent on him to rebuke the owner 
of the depredator. Accordingly, when the school 
assembled in the afternoon, he proclaimed silence; 
and taking up Maggy from under a basket where 
he had imprisoned her, he addressed the boy&4o 
the following effect : — 
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\ " Wha' amangyott is guilty of keeping this misr 
leart and unprincipled pyet, which is in the prac- 
tice, whenever I leave the windows open to air 
the school,- of coming in and stealing the pens 
from off the desks ~~ carrying them awa' ih its neb, 
without ony regard for the consequence ?* 

H It's mine," cried Andrew. " 
\ " Yours V 9 said the master; " then, Whedie, 
wme ye here, for I maun' point out to you the 
great error of such conduct ' It is, as ye maun 
surely hae often heard, an auld and a true sayirig, 
'that i* They wha begin wi* stealing needles asifl 
.prinsvmayend wi' harried knout.' " v Fin nasaying, 
so ye aeedria nigfoer, that ever this pyet will steal 
either horse or black eattle; Ent I would" exhort 
you, nevertheless,, to put it away, for it is a wick* 
ted Wrd, and may, by its pranks, entice yon to do 
evil yoursel. I dinna, however, recommend that 
ye should put the pour creature to death'-*-* that 
would be a cruelty ; and, besides* ye ken' it's but 
* feathered fowl, and no endowed wi' ony natural 
und^rstandmgof gdodahdeviL Itkens riae bet- 
ter, like the other beasts that per&h, than to mak 
it's living in a dishonest manner. Therefore, I 
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counsel you just to. take k to the woods; arid set 
h ait liberty, where it may fell out in some other's 
hand." r. «. !.T '.* • .'.';. \ » 

.' Tothis^4 1 ^' e P^^ w ^^^^biflpawkb 
glances, .H It's l>ut the first fault a' poor Maggy, 
paster, and,ye ahbuldna be oyeriy severe, for she 
doesna ken, as y e say , th&t theeving's a sin; sol 
hope ye'U allow me to gie her an opportunity to 
-talc up the ateik in her stocking, and I'll admonish 
her weel when \ get her banie— O ye sinfu' bird, 
are ye no ashamed of yonr&el, to bring such <fi$- 
grace on me ?" 

Maggie instantly testified her contrition andher 
thankfulness for the advocacy of her master, by 
hopping from the relaxed grasp of the good nafu- 
red dominie, pnd beetling in his bosom. 

« It's really a droll beast, I maim ailoo that, 
and I'll forgie yon for this ae time," said the mas- 
ter; ** but I would advise you to tie a string to its 
leg, and keep it in the house, for there's no telling 
what it may commit" 

Andrew having thus obtained pardon for the 
magpie, she became a greater favourite than ever 
with the boys, and produced precisely the effects 
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which the master had feared. Nothing portable 
at open window was safe from her thievish bill, 
especially the thread papers of Miss Mizy Cun- 
ningham, the maiden aunt of the boy by whose good 
nature our hero became master of the bird. 

Miss Mizy lived in the mansion-house of Craig- 
lands, close to the village, and had under her 
dominion Willy and his sister Mary ; for their 
mother was dead, and the laird, their father, trou- 
bled himself very little with any earthly thing. 
He was, as Andrew described him, " a carle that 
daunered about the doors wi' his hands in his 
pouches, and took them out at meal-time." — As 
for Miss Mizy herself, she was a perfect paragon 
of gentility and precision. However slovenly the 
grounds about the house were kept, the interior of 
the mansion was always in the trimmest order; 
and nothing could exceed the nun-like purity of 
the worthy lady's own cambric-clad person. 

It happened, by the death of a relation, that it 
was necessary thefamily should beput into mourn- 
ing; and Miss Mizy, for this purpose, had bought 
herself a suit of sable, as well as a due portion of 
crape, and the other requisites of funereal sorrow. 
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She was sittings busy with her needle, making up 
the dress, at the parlour window, which was open, 
when Andrew, one afternoon, with his pyet, came 
to ask Willy to go put with him. Maggy had so 
often teazedMiss Mizy by pilfering her thread pa- 
pers, that justiceandvengeancewere sworn against 
her. This the boys were well aware of, but could 
not resist the temptation of " setting up the birses 
of aunty." — Maggy, accordingly was set loose. 
In a moment she was in at the window, and had 
seized a thread-case. Miss Mizy, however, be- 
fore the pyet could escape, darted at her like a 
cat on a mouse ; and almost in the same instant, 
poor Maggy, with its neck twisted, was flung out 
with such fury at Andrew, that it almost knocked 
him down. 

> This was a dreadful outrage on the part of Miss 
Mizy ; and the whole school participated in the 
revenge which was vowed against the murderer of. 
Maggy; nor was ever revenge more complete. — 
Next day, the principal companions of Andrew 
provided themselves with a large tut, which they 
filled with water from the Laird's stable-yard; and 
Andrew, going up to the window where Miss Mizy 
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was again sitting** heft- scam, whilp the Othe* con* 
spirstois wire secvedy hringing the tub uodsr the 
window, cried, " Ye auld rudons, wbat gart you 
kill my pyet ?— odd 111 mak yon m$ that* . Na$ 
wonder ye nc?qr got a man^.ye cankery rant, wi! 
your ?ed neb and yonr tinkl&r tongue/' 

This was enough . Miss May rose like a teru- 
pefitV the spate moment souse came the unsavoury 
deluge from the tpb, fiill in bet face, to the total 
wrfeckafiddestruetion of ail the unfinished bravery 
of mournmgs which lay scattered around. 
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• CHAPTER III. , 

THE TASK. 

• . . > 

* The fcwfit'-iike thing," as Uks Mizy ever 

afterwards spokeof the schoolboys' conspiracy, was 

• • • » >■ » 

attended with' the. most important; tjonseqUenced. 

The first result was a formal cotojftaiAt to Mr*. 
Tannyhill, to whom the indignant plaintMF stated 
her wrongs with ah eloquence to which wecAfcnot 
do justice, demanding the immediate pufti&bieift 
of the offenders. 

The master's affectionate bosom was deeply 
afflicted with the account that Mfc$ Mfeygave 
Of * the deevilry," which, in her narrative, cer- 
tainly suffered ni> diminution either id the sins of 
the perpetration, or tfta cunning vtkh which it 
had betotplaafiedL In hi$ way back to the school, 
he meditated on the sort of punishment whifcb hte 
ought to inflict for hitherto the rod had been un- 
known in his discipline; and he <£xn€ t& the 
strange conclusion, that, as the end of all punish- 
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ment ought to be the reformation of the delin- 
quent, he would oblige the culprits in this case to 
apply with more than ordinary assiduity to their 
tasks, and require them, for the remainder of the 
summer, to attend the school two additional hours 
a-day. Some governors might have thought this 
a punishment to themselves, but it never occurred 
to his honest and ingenuous bosom, that it was 
any hardship ; on^the contrary, he felt it a duty 
which he was called to perform, in order to cor- 
rect the effects of the evil spirit which had been 
so audaciously manifested. Accordingly, when 
-the boys assembled next day, he called the con- 
spirators before him, and made them mount a form 
•in presence of their companions. 

"I told you," said he, casting his eyes towards 
our hero, " that the ill deedy pyet would bring 
you into baith scaith and scorn; and now ye see 
my prophecy has come to pass, for there ye stand, 
five a 9 in a row, like so many evil-doers as ye 
surely are, that I ought to make an example of, 
. by letting you fin the weight o' my hand* But it's 
no my way to chastise with stripes on the body : 
no, unless the heart is made to feel, a bite o' the 
taws in the loof, or on the back, will soon heal. 
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In truth, my bairns, I'm wae for you, for gin ye 
gang on at this rate what's to become of you, when 
ye enter, the world to mak your bread? wha, 
Wheelie, will hae ony regard for you, if ye gie 
yoursel up to mischief? — Others here hae friens 
that may guide them, but ye hae only your auld 
feckless grannie, that wi' mickle hard labour has 
ettled, with a blessed constancy, to breed you up in 
the fear o' God. O man, it will be a sore return 
for a' her love and kindness, if ye break her heart 
at last— I speak to you mair than to the i*est, 
because in this matter ye are the most to blame, 
and stand in the greatest peril." 

" Weel, weel," cried our hero, half sobbing, 
half angrily, "ye need nae fash me ony mair 
about it, but tell me at ance what ye're gja'n to 
do wi' me." 

The master was so astonished at this interrup- 
tion, that he stepped back, and sat down in his 
chair for some time silent The culprits became 
all pale, and the rest of the boys stood aghast; 
so daring a defiance, as it seemed to them, of all 
authority, could not, it was supposed, -but be fol- 
lowed by some tremendous display of power. 
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Mir. Tanhyhill, however, read Wylie's charac- 
ter in the expression, and by some happy or be* 
nevolent interpretation of his petulance, took the 
only way with him that could be attended with 
any benefit—" I will fash you nae mair," said 
he, addressing him emphatically, " as ye seem 
to be contrite for your fault; but, in order to try 
whether ye have the right leaven o' Repentance 
in you, I will task you to a task that will do you 
good for a' the remainder of your days," 

He then ordered him to get the first fifty 
Psalms by heart, Arid interdicted him from all 
play and pastime till hie had learnt them. 

From that moment Andrew applied himself to 
team the Psalms, with a perseverance that quite 
surprised the master, who had hitherto regarded 
him but as a droll and curious creature. -The 
shortness of the time in whteb he performed the 
task was not, however, wmkrkable ; for his me* 
mory waa notw^tf adapted to literature, but his 
ftmgulfir tdfttfatifeti flroaiall his play-fellows, and 
the eartttttn^ste wkfa which he adhered determine 
ately to his task, astonished every one. . ttaring 
the intervals of the school hours, he was seen sit- 
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ting by himself in the lea of * headstone in the 
church-yard, muttering verse after verse from the 
fsalnj-book which he held in his hand.- 

In this situation Mary Cunningham, the sister 
of Willy, happened to pass, and seeing him, said, 
" What are ye doing there, Wheelie ?" 

He looked up, but, without answering her ques- 
tion, repeated in a loud monotonous ypice, — 



" My 'heart inditing is 
Good matter in a song. 



i» 



•** Q,haeyeno got your Psalms yet !" exclaim- 
ed Maty, for she had heard from her brother pf 
fcje {tertteuiai: additional punbhment; and going 
op close to him, inquired how uwy to h^d learnt. . 

" I can say aae-arid-ibrty a' through,, Miss 
Mary, without missing a word;" 

" What « lee, Wheelie* that is? said Mary, 
" naebody could ever say so mppy Psalms straight 
through." 

* Will ye hearken me?" s#4 Andrew; and 
§be fertk the book*' which he at the, same time of- 
&xed» and leaning of e* the betfdBtone, behind 
him, bade him begin. 
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" That matx hath perfect blessedness 
Who walketh not astray," . 

he immediately repeated in one unvaried stream 
of voice, 

1 r . . 

" But dwelleth in the scorner's chair, 
And stands in sinner's way." 

" O, Wheelie, Wheelie, ye canna say the first 
verse o' the vera first Psalm ; a pretty like story, 
that ye hae gotten ane-and-forty by heart !" ex- 
claimed Mary, 

Reference was, in consequence, made to the 
book ; and after some farther parley, Andrew re- 
sumed, and went on as far as the twelfth Psalm, 
without missing a single word, to the delighted 
surprise of his fair auditor. By this time, how- 
ever, it was necessary that he should go to school, 
and Mary return home ; but, before parting, she 
agreed to visit him again, at the same place next 
day to hear the remainder, and she kept her 
word. 

Again the book was in her hand, and leaning 
over the tombstone, with Andrew sitting below, 
she listened with unwearied pleasure to the unde- 
viating and inflexible continuance of his monoto- 
nous strain, till he had reached the thirty-first 
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Psalm, when the same causes that occasioned the 
former interruption again obliged them to sepa- 
rate, after a renewal of the compact. 

On the third day, Andrew completed not only 
the forty-one, but two more that he had learnt in 
the meantime. Mary confessed her admiration of 
his wonderful genius, and from thenceforth, till 
he had completed his task, she was his regular 
visitor. 

Out of this circumstance a greater degree of 
intimacy arose between them than is usual among 
boys and girls of their age. She admired him as 
a prodigy of talent, and he was pleased when he 
met her, on account of the interest she had taken 
in his task. From the attack on her aunt, how- 
ever, he had been prohibited from approaching 
" The Place, 9 ' as the Craigland mansion-house was 
called by the villagers ; and as she was educated 
by Miss Mizy herself, preparatory to being in due 
time sent to an Edinburgh boarding-school, they 
had few opportunities of meeting. But on Sun- 
day he always took care to stand in the path by 
which the Laird's family crossed the church-yard, 
and a smile was as regularly exchanged between 
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them in passing. As often also as the minister read 
out to be sung any one of the fifty Psalm*, Mary 
would peep oyer the front of the Lakd's left* to 
where Andrew sat beside hU grandmother in the 
area below; and on these occasions she never 
missed Ws eye, which seemed to be instinctively 
turnedup in expectation of meeting her's. 
- . In ibk way, the germ of a mutual affection was 
implanted, before either was awakened by Nature 
to the sense of love and beauty, or informed by 
the world of the disparity of their condition. They 
were themselves unconscious of the tie with which 
simplicity had innocently linked them together-- 
and being as yet both free from the impulses of 
passion* they felt not the impediments which birth 
end fortune had placed between them. 

The Craigjtaad family was one of the most an- 
cient in the county ; the estate wa? large, but by 
the indolence of the Laird, it was much neglected, 
and the rental was in consequence small* The, 
woods, however, were valuable, and the old tacks, 
pr leases, were drawing to a close ; so that, while 
in a state of comparative penury, it seemed pro- 
bable that both Cunningham and his sister would 

13 
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inherit a very ample patrimony. Of this their aunt 
Miss Mizy was fully sensible, and frequently 
complained to her brother, that he should allow 
his son, with such an inheritance in view, to be 
brought up among the children of the tenants. 
But her complaints were long unavailing; the 
Laird had been educated in the same school with 
the fathers of these children, and he could disco- 
ver nothing in his sister's remonstrances to make 
him wish to see his son a finer gentleman than 
himself. " The awfu -like thing," however, had 
a more impressive effect than her lectures. It 
was an exploit of mischief, far surpassing all the 
easy pranks of his soft youth; and upon the mi- 
nister, at Miss Mizy's instigation, representing to 
him the disgrace and dishonour that would ensue 
to the family, if the heir was long permitted to 
associate with such unmeet playmates, as the boys 
of Mr. TannyhilPs school, he consented that 
Willy should be sent from, home, and placed at 
an academy suitable to his ra$k afid prospects. 
This was accordingly done, and ^ke^tor* boys 
that drop away frotfi among their schoo1^fll>trs> 
Cunningham was soon forgotten. * 

% VOL. I. C 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE FAIR. 



After Cunningham was removed from Mr. 
TannyhilTs school, a considerable change took 
place among our hero's playmates. The frater- 
nity to which the two boys belonged, was, in fact, 
in the course of that summer, broken up; and, 
for some time, Andrew was without any parti- 
cular companion. These temporary intermis- 
sions of friendship are, however, common to 
men as well as boys; but the cares of our riper 
years make us less sensible of the blank left by 
the removal of a neighbour, than the loss we suf- 
fered when a school-fellow was taken away. 

The nickname of Wheelie, in consequence of 
this change, was gradually forgotten, or rather 
ceased to be any longer in use ; while the strip- 
ling himself seemed daily in quest of something 
that he could not find, either on the moorlands, or 

14 
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. - . . . i 

along the hedge-rows and the belts of planting that 
skirted the hills and farms of the Craiglands. He 
was, as his grandmother said, for some time "like 
a tynt creature ;" and for lack of other company, 
often, on the road-side, fell into discourse with 
travelling tinklers, blue-gowns, or old soldiers, 
who had acquired a sufficient stock of wounds 
and scars to set them up in beggary. Poor An- 
drew, however, had nothing to give them; but, 
nevertheless, it was remarked that they always 
left him seemingly better pleased than they ever 
quitted the Laird's yett, even when Miss Mizy, 
after the term-day, allowed an extra neaveful to 
their wonted weekly almous. 

In the evenings, Andrew had recourse to the 
firesides of the gash and knacky carles and car- 
lins of the village. Still, even in their queerest 
stories, he found a deficiency, for he had no friend 
of his own age to share his remarks afterwards. 

About Hallowe'en, however, this want was sup- 
plied. At the distance of a mile from Stoneyholm 
lay the small estate of Woodside, a mailing, as it 
was called, with a house somewhat better than the 
common farm-steadings. The proprietor hap- 

c 2 
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pened to die, and the lands were rented by his 
heirs toaneighbouring farmer : the house and gar- 
den being in consequence to let, were taken by a 
Mrs. Pierston, the widow of a Glasgow merchant, 
who, at the Martinmas term, took possession. 

This matron had but one child, a fine smart 
rattling boy of the name of Charles; who was sent 
to the master's school, where he and Andrew soon 
became inseparable. The distance of his mother's 
house from the village occasioned him, as is usual 
in such circumstances, to bring his dinner in his 
pocket at first ; he was afterwards allowed to dine 
with Andrew — an arrangement of some advan- 
tage to old Martha ; for Mrs. Pierston was in 
good circumstances, and indulgent to her only 

son. Thus commenced one of those attach- 

* 

juents which are formed but at school, and are 
generally supposed to weather the changes of 
fortune, and the blasts of adversity, better than 
the friendships of more considerate years. 

The buoyancy of Pierston's spirits gave him a 
seeming ascendancy over Wylie ; but it was soon 
observed by the neighbours, that, in reality, An- 
drew was the master, and that by submitting to 
the pranks and whims of Charles in small afiairs, 
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he uniformly obtained the management of things 
of greater moment, if such language may be ap- 
plied to the disinterested concerns of school-boys. 
Pierston had also, as it might have been supposed 
from its early effects, another advantage over his 
rustic companion. He had spent his boyhood in 
Glasgow, and bad been several years at die gram- 
mar-school of that city, before his mother removed 
to the Woodside house. He was in consequence 
pretty well, for his time, accomplished in many 
tricks. He stood much less in awe of the munici- 
pal dignitaries of the neighbouring towns ; and, 
accordingly, at the different fairs, to which he con- 
stantly induced Andrew to accompany him, he not 
only kept his part better «mong the town boys, 
but even went farther than most of them in the 
frolics customary on such occasions. But although 
it was said of Charles that he was a perfect devil's 
limb, he had a generous warmth of heart, and a 
lively good humour, thai bespoke a favourable in- 
terpretation to his worst and wildest stratagems. — 
Many an old apple-woman at the fairs, however, 
on seeing the gouk and the tittling approach, (as 
the two boys were called,) watched their templing 
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piles of toys and delecfebles with gleg een, and 
staff grasped to repel some pawkie . aggression ; 
while, at the same time, the boys were always 
merrrily welcomed ; for Charles had plenty of 
pocket-money, and spent it freely. 

If, in those excursions to the fairs, Pierston 
found fun and frolic, Andrew reaped some expe- 
rience of the world. He soon saw that the money 
his companion spent was sufficient to set up any 
old woman with a stand ; and the thought oc- 
curred to him, that if he could get Charles, on the 
next Fair day, to give his money to Janet Pirn, 
a sly and droll old lame widow, with whose tales 
and ballads they had been often entertained dur- 
ing the winter, they might be ablq to pay Janet 
a shilling for her trouble, and make a great deal 
of money by the speculation. The idea was most 
delightful ; but Charles justly dreaded that if the 
existence of the copartnery should become known 
to the other boys, especially to those belonging 
to the towns, the consequences would be ruinous, 
as Janet would assuredly be plundered without 
mercy. This consideration, however, was soon 
got over, by Andrew saying, that if they kgpt 
their own secret, it could never be known. 
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Terms were acoprdinglyproposed to Janet, who 
readily acceded to them ; and when the Kilwin- 
ning Fair-day came round, she made her appear- 
ance at the corner of the bridge, seated in an arm- 
chair, dressed in her red cloak and black Sunday 
bonnet} with a table before her, covered with a 
cloth secretly borrowed by Charles from his mo- 
ther's napery-chest, and temptingly adorned with 
a competent stock of the requisite allurements. 
The boys themselves had accompanied Janet into 
Irvine to buy them, and they also assisted her to 
set them out to the best advantage. The muscal- 
raons were declared to be as big as doos' eggs—-, 
the sweeties and corrianders were of all sizes and ' 
colours — intermingled with the smallest and fair- 
est Mistress Nanse — the rock of Gibraltar was 
laid forth, with all its best veins particularly turn- 
ed towards the view — parliament-cakes, and gin- 
ger-bread watches, richly gilded — piles of raisins 
and of figs — gemsof sugar-candy, andamber lumps 
of barley-sugar, constituted this garden of Hespe- 
rides; round which a formidable array of idolatries 
of all descriptions, from Ogres, with a curran in 

the forehead instead of an eye, to game-cocks with 
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bits of cinnamon for spurs, were exhibited to the 
greatest advantage. Such another stand was not 
in the whole Fair. Janet had a great run, and the 
two boys, each with a stick in his hand, stood cen- 
tinels at the ends of the table. AH went on for 
some time in the most prosperous way ; Andrew 
counted thegains that were flowing in, and Charles 
enticed customers by the bravado of his eulogium 
on the articles for sale. But this display of goods, 
and of the interest which the gouk and the tittling 
had in the concern, excited the envy and jealousy 
of their less successful competitors; and when 
about noon, Janet and another carlin adjourned 
to one of the public-houses to get a bottle of ale 
to their dinner of bread and cheese, the secret 
was divulged that she was but an agent and a hire- 
ling. We shall not attempt to describe the speed 
with which the story spread, nor the indigna- 
tion of all the rival sweetie-wives. The juve- 
nile customers, who had dealt with Janet mere- 
ly because her sweets were the best at the Fair, 
thought themselves cheated, and opened an in- 
cessant fire of the small shot of pips, while a tre- 
mendous battery of twenty mouths, everjr now and 
then, roared from theadjacent stands. .Andrew ad- 
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vised Janet to pack up her things quietly, but 
Charles insisted she should not budge a step ; they 
had as good a right to sell things at the Fair as 
any other body, and he was prepared to defend it. 
— The attack continued — the crowd gathered — 
Charles lost his temper, and struck a great heavy 
lumbering country lout that was laughing at him 
over the fingers. The fellow retaliated. Some of 
the spectatorstook part with Charles — a battle- 
royal ensued ; in the midst of which the table was 
overset, and all its treasures trodden in the mire, 
amidst the acclamations and the clapping of hands 
of all the rival dealers. 

. The two boys seeing their golden dream thus 
dissipated, retired from the scene, and left those 

 

who had been involved in their cause to fight the 
battle out. But they did not retire to bewail their 
misfortune — they were more heroic* Charles saw, 
and indeed felt, that he was no match for the 
country lad who had thrashed him, but his ire did 
not burn the less fiercely. On the contrary, he 
Went with Andrew in quest of softie of their school- 
fellows, to assist in revenging the wrong which 
he had himself provoked. . . . 
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CHAPTER V- 



COMMON SENSE- 



Wh^n the two boys had walked up the street, 
and passed through the gate of the mason's lodge 
into the churchyard, without meeting with any 
of their companions, Andrew halted and spid, 
" Od, Charlie, I'm thinking we had as weel bide 
as we are — Yon's a horned stot, in comparison 
to us, wha hae but banes' o' grisle — and a solid 
chap ©' his neive would be as deadly as Coomy 
the smith's forehammer — Od, I'm no for med- 
dling ony mair wi' the muckle bruit" 

Pierston reprobated the pusillanimity of this 
prudent sentiment, and became more and more 
resolute for revenge. 
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" Vera weel*" cried Wylie, " tak your ain 
gait, and get your een steekit and your nose 
smash'd, and see what ye'll mak o't — a pretty 
pirlit ye'll be, me, leading you hame, blind and 
bleeding, wi' a napkin, or an auld stocking tied 
round your head. Eh !. what askreighing at the 
sight o' you, Charlie, there will be ! — your mother 
running put and in, clapping her hands for her 
murder't bairn." : , 

" I dinna care though he were to kill me,' 9 ex- 
claimed Charles, " if I had but my will o' him 
beforehand." 

". Ay, that's sense," said Andrew, ^"gin ye 
could but get your will o' him first— But the fear 
is, that he may get the will o' us — and what's to 
be done then?'. 

Pierston was a litde puzzled with this, and 
hesitating, said, after a moment's reflection,— 
" We might watch for him, and stane him frae 
behind the dike, when he's gaun hame in the 

i 

gloaming." 

" It's a cowardly thing to waylay, a defenceless 

» 

man— Od, Charlie, I thought ye had mair spunk,'' 
replied Andrew, in perfect sincerity, but still only 
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anxious to pacify the resentment of his friend. 
Touch my honour touch my life, was a sentiment 
that Pierston had learnt among the youths of his 
own kidney at the grammar-school of Glasgow ; 
and the implied unworthiness of taking his enemy 
unprepared, affected him in his most vulnerable 
feelings. 

" What am I to do, Andrew ? It's a dreadfu' 
thing to gie up my satisfaction. — Look at my lug 
whar the brute struck me — it's birzed black and 
blue — deevil's in him, but Fll gar him rue V 

Andrew examined the wounded part, and de- 
clared it was just a flea-bite. " It's a wee red," 
said he, " and before half an hour's bye ye'll ne'er 
fin't. Man, Charlie, if s bairnly to make sic a 
wark for a bit tig on the haffet — a' ye gottin's no 
the tae half o* what ye gied — -for ye're a deevil at a 
paik, when your birsies are up— - 1 would na come 
in your reverence then for something." 

Pierston was flattered by the compliment to his 
strength and valour ; his pride was also touched at 
the idea of exaggerating the effects of the blow he 
had received, which Andrew, in fact, adroitly un- 
dervalued, and he said, " As for the thump on 

18 
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the side o' the head, I hae thole't twenty times 
mair before noo ; and I think I would be content 
if I was sure he had gotten as muckle frae 
me." 

" Ye need hae nae doubt o' that, Charlie, for 
he got twa for ane — ye ken, ye were the first 
aggressor, ye struck him first wi' the stick, and 
he gied you but a gentle slaik wi's paw — I dinna 
think he was very wud for a' that - — and then ye 
birPd at him. - — Od ! but ye're a terrier when in 
a passion, Charlie — and when a's considered, I 
think we aught to be thankfu' that we came off 
wi' hale banes, and nae blood spilt." 

" But the stan was coupit, and a 9 our mer- 
chandize lost — Wha's to mak tip that 7* replied 
Pierston, fairly at a loss for a sufficient reason to 
nurse his rage any longer. 

" I hae had my thoughts o' that too," said our 
hero, " and I jealouse that it was nae a right 
thing o' us to be marrows in ony sic trade wi' 
cripple Janet. It was interloping wi' the auld 
sweetie wives — ye saw what a stoor raise amang 
them when the truth came out — there were nae 
ither callants at the Fair keeping stands." 
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" That's weelfraeyou, Andrew," said Charles, 
" for it was a' your own doing — I did na care a 
bawbee, for the stand, and a' the profit" 

" Fll mak nae denial," was Wylie's discreet 

answer; "for I kent nae better; but I hae got 
insight by the upshot, and I wish the whole 

story were weel hidden ; for gin that lassie Mary 
Cunningham hears that we were keeping a stand, 
like twa sweetie wives at the Fair, she'll herry 
my seven senses wi' her jeering — a* ye hae 
gotten will be naething to what I maun thole, so 
let's keep a calm sough and close tongues." 

, Charles was now fully persuaded, not only of 
the propriety of stifling his revenge, but also con- 
vinced that they had not been engaged in any very 
honourable adventure; and said, with some degree 
of mortification and chagrin, " I hope Janet has 
ta'en care o' the table-cloth, for sic a rippet there 
will be about it if it's lost" 

Andrew perceiving that he had gained a com- 
plete victory, proposed that they should return to 
cripple Janet; and they found her replacing the 
stand with such of the articles as she had been 
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able to pick up, selling the damaged great bar- 
gains to. the children, who, hovering round her, 
deplored the wreck of such delicious commodities. 
The moment, however, that the gowk and the tit- 
ling were again seen on the spot, the auld wives 
around immediately broke out on them a second 
time ; and such had been the effect of Andrew's 
representation of the unworthy nature of their co- 
partnery, that Charles was quite daunted by their 
banter, and slunk away. Our hero, however, was 
none dismayed; but with great address .turned 
the scale in their favour, by telling Janet, that he 
and Charles gave up to her all the merchandize 
and profit, on condition that she took good .care 
of the table-cloth. Never was generosity better 
timed — the gift was a little fortune to old Janet, 
and she so loudly expressed her thanks and gr*- 
. titude, that the other women, to whom the boys 
had been'good customers on other occasions, join- 
ed instantly in praising them to the skies, and long 
before the evening, the gowk and the tittling were 
in as high favour as ever. 
- But the consequences of this adventure did not 
stop. here. It reached the ears of Mrs. Pierston, 
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who had, indeed, previously begun to suspect that 
the school at Stoneyholm was not exactly the fit- 
test place for a boy of her son's prospects ; and 
Charles was soon after removed, and sent to com- 
plete his education in one of the neighbouring 
towns, where he continued till he was summoned 
to London by an uncle, a great city merchant. 
A second time Andrew was thus again left to him- 
self; but the friendship between him and Charles 
was not entirely broken by their separation. For 
at the vacation and holydays, Pierston regularly 
visited his mother at the Woodside- House, and 
his intimacy with Andrew was, on those occasions, 
as uniformly renewed. The difference of the 
spheres in which they moved was, however, gra- 
dually operating a change on the characters of 
both. Charles, destined for the mercantile pro- 
fession, and amidst genteel companions, educated 
in the hopes and prospects of opulence, was every 
year developing more and more into a sprtloe and 
tonish gallant ; while Andrew, bred up in rustic 
poverty, and without any definite views a4 to his 
future life, settled into a little gash carlie, remark- 
able chiefly for a straight-forward simplicity. His 
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drollery and good humour, however, rendered him 
a familiar and prodigious favourite with every 
body ; and although few in the parish were, per- 
haps, more destitute of any visible means of rising 
in the world, a confident belief was entertained 
among all who knew him, that he was destined to 
become a rich man — a great one none ever ven- 
tured to anticipate ; nothing indeed could be more 
opposite to any idea of personal grandeur, than 
his small, short, round-beaded figure, smooth 
apple-cheeks, and little twinkling eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE CONSULTATION. 



At the period of which we are now treating) 
neither the commerce nor manufactures of Scot- 
land had. risen to that height, which has since 
wrought such changes, not only in the appearance 
of the country, but affecting the very depths and 
principles of the national character. 

The youth having few means of advancement, 
and but a narrow field of enterprise at home, 
sought their fortunes abroad ; and good school- 
ing, as it was called, constituted the common pa- 
trimony of the Scottish adventurer. As Andrew 
was rendered unfit by his feeble frame for the 
drudgery of a farmer, his grandmother, actuated 
in her humble sphere by the national spirit, re- 
solved to spare no cost on his education; But 
whether to breed him for a divine, a doctor, or a 
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lawyer, was a point not easily determined. It 
presented even more difficulties to her imagin- 
ation than any apprehension which she entertained 
of procuring the means. For with respect to , the 
latter,- her trust in the care of Providence was 
unbounded; and she had heard of many gospel- 
ministers, come of no better stock, who bravely 
upheld the banner of the testimony, even unto the 
death. She had also heard of doctors who had 
returned nabobs from India, that began as shop- 
boys to druggists; and of lawyers on the free- 
hold-roll of the county, that had commenced their 
career by running errands for town-officers. 

But as she could not determine for herself, she 
resolved to consult the master. Accordingly, one 
afternoon, when the school had been dismissed, 
she went to his house, and found him at his tea, 
listening, with a faint smile that played among 
his features, like sunshine through the hedgerow, 
to some little comic occurrence in the village 
which Andrew was describing, while sitting at his 
iside as a companion, but not at that time a parti- 
cipating guest 

The small room where they were seated was 
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in the back-part of the school-house. Behind 
the door, in a recess, stood a humble bed, covered 
with a patched and quilted coverlet, whichat night 
was carefully removed, being only used for show- 
by day. Fronting the entrance, a mahogany s£ru*» 
toire was placed, somewhat of an incongruous de- 
gree of splendour, compared with the general style 
of the apartment, and over it hung a Dutch look- 
ing-glass, in a gaudy frame of flowers and gilding, 
a considerable margin of the plate being adorned 
with birds and foliage painted on the surface. The 
top of the scrutoire, under the glass, was covered 
with a damask towel, and occupied by several 
volumes neatly bound, a tall wine goblet, with a 
white spiral line up the stalk, filled with flowers, 
and a mahogany tea-chest, with an inlaid likeness 
of a clam-shell in front The window was between 
the scrutoire and the wall feeing the bed. It 
consisted of four panes, and" looked into a small 
garden, rank with appleringy, and other fragrant 
herbs and stately flowers. The sole of the win- 
dow was occupied with a flower-pot containing a 
geranium, round which several books lay scat- 
tered, a shaving-box, a razor-case, and a bone. 
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Opposite to the window, and near the door, stood 
an eight-day clock, with a black bust between 
the volutes on the top, bearing the well-known in- 
scription of the cloud- cap t towers, indicating that 
the image was meant for Skakespeare. Between 
the clock and the corner, Andrew and the master 
were sitting when his grandmother entered, and 
she was in consequence requested to take a seat 
in an angular elbow-chair, which occupied the 
corner opposite to them. 

" I'm come," said Martha, " to hae a crack 
wi' you about this get. It's time noo that he were 
thinking o' doing something for himsel. He's weel 
through his fifteen, and I would fain has an ink* 
ling gin he be o' ony capacity." 

Mr. Tannyhill, foreseeing that the conversa- 
tion would turn on particulars, which might be 
as well discussed in Andrew's absence, suggested 
that it would be proper for him to retire. 

" Ay," said his grandmother, " tak the door 
on your back, and play yoursel till me and the 
maister hae come to an understanding." 

Our hero on this hint immediately withdrew ; 
but although he took the door on his back by 
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shutting it after him, he placed himself close to it 
in the kitchen, from which the room entered, and 
overheard all that passed within. 

" Poor laddie," resumed Martha, when he had 
retired, " he's no strong; hard wark's no for him, 
and saft*s ill to get Noo, Mr. Tannyhill, what's 
your conceit ? — I doubt he has nae got the cast o' 
grace needful to a gospel-minister. James Sin- 

s 

ney, the droggest in Kilwinning, would tak him 
for a word o' my mouth, if ye thought he's o* a 
physical turn ; and John Gledd, the messenger, 
wha was sib to his mother, ance promised as 
muckle; but I canna say I hae ony broo o' the law, 
for it's a deadly distemper amang friens; and 
Andra, though baith pawkie and slee, is a warm- 
hearted creature, and would be o'er scrimp in the 
severities of justice, especially in pleas amang kith 
and kin." 

The master replied, that, of all the learned 
professions, he really thought Wheelie was best 
disposed by nature for the law ; " for although," 
said he, " the craw thinks its ain bird the whitest, 
ye're no, Martha, sae misled by your affection, as 
to imagine that Andrew's qualified to make a 
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soun frae the pulpit; and noo-a-days, even if 
he were, a' things o' religion hae settled into a 
method, that gies the patronless preacher but 
little chance o' a kirk. \W your oye's ordinar 
looks, I fear though he were to grow as learned 
as Mathew Henry himsel, he would hae but a 
cauld coal to blaw at." 

" For the bairn's looks, Mr.Tannyhill, I think 
they're weel eneugh. There may be brawer, but 
a hantle are far waur," said Martha, a little* 
tartly ; " howsomever, if it's your notion that he 
wouldna mak a sincere divine, I would rather see 
him gaun about the farms wi' Thomas Steek, the 
tailor, clouting at saxpence a-day, than walking 
the dike-sides between hope and starvation, wi' a 
thin white face, and his forefinger atween the 
leaves o' some auld kittle Latin buke." 

" Your description o' a luckless probationer," 
said the master with a sigh, " is ower true. It's 
a state without pleasure to v the man himsel, and a 
sorrow to a' that see him. I would be wae to 

think that Andrew's blithe spirit was quenched 

« 

wi' the tear of mortification ; and, therefore, Mar- 
tha, if ye would follow my advice, a' I can say is, 
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let him choose between Mr. Sinney and John 
Gledd." 

" I jealouse, sir," replied Martha, " that he 
has but a sma' stomach for the drog trade, and I 
fancy he'll tak to the law." 

" In that," said Mr. Tannyhili, " I doubt not, 
wi' a portion of perseverance, he may grow a top- 
ping character. I hae seen at. Edinburgh, when 
I was at the College, advocates proudly before 
the Courts, that could reckon no higher parent- 
age. He has only to join care to industry, and, 
by a decent use o' the means that Providence may 
. place in his power, I have no doubt he'll reap both 
riches and honour." 

While Martha was thus drawing out, in the 
.pursuit of her object, the latent and slumbering 
mind of the master, our herd was listening with a 
throbbing heart. At the mention of the ministry, 
a dim vision floated before him, in which the fair 
forip of Mary Cunningham was blended with the 
interior of a church, and the remembrance of fifty 
psalms. It was, however, but the passionless as- 
sociation of feelings and recollections that dis- 
solved away, and was lost in disagreeable images of 
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the green and yellow gallipots, sores and salves, 
odious stuffs and bottled reptiles, with which the 
name of James Sinney, the druggist, was asso- 
ciated. The chances, by prudence and industry, 
of attaining riches and honours through the legal 
profession, determined his choice; and he put 
an end to the consultation by opening the door, 
and looking in, at the same time saying, " I'm 
for John Gledd's, grannie." 
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CHAPTER YIL 



THE OUTEIT. 



There are few things in the world more won* 
derful to philosophy than the means by which the 
honest poor of Scotland are enabled, from day to 
day, with light hearts, strong arms, and brave 
spirits, to face the ills of life, with what they call 
" sma' families" — that is, at least half-a-dozen 
children. But their general condition is compar- 
ative opulence to what was the lot of old Martha 
Docken ; and yet she was one of a class that would 
have spurned the gifts of charity -r- of that class ta 
whom the country still points with pride, and we 
hope long will, in spite of all the improvements in 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 

As soon as it was determined that Andrew 
should be sent to John Gledd's, the writer, to 
learn the law, various important considerations re- 
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quired to be well weighed by his grandmother. In 
the first place, John lived in Kil winnings a town 
three miles at least from Stoneyholm ; and in the 
second, according t6 custom, it was requisite that 
Andrew, as a lawyer's cleric, should be a little 
better dressed than formerly ; although Martha 
assured him that the ragged coat o' the callant 
was ne'er a mot in the man's marriage. 

In a long prospective contemplation of the era 
which had now arrived, Martha had carefully pre- 
served the Sunday clothes of his father; but in 
order to fit him, they required considerable alter- 
ations :• and a consultation was held with Thomas 
Steek, the tailor, on the subject ; the result of 
which was, that on a day set for the purpose, Tho- 
mas, faith his laddie, clipping Jock, arrived be- 
times at Martha's cottage-door, with all the requi- 
site implements of their profession. The tailor 
himself, being a Iamiter, with a drawn-up leg, and 
using a stilt, carried the shears in his left hand ; 
and Jock, a little hump-backed creature, brought 
the goose behind him, bearing the law-board over 
his shoulder. By their art and contrivance, An- 
drew .was properly equipped to take his place at 
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John Gledd's desk— John having, on the first 
application, immediately agreed to lighten Mar- 
tha's hand of. the boy ; for however strict in tha 
harsh offices of caption and horning, he bad the 
friendly spirit of the poor man among the. poor ; 
and was ever ready,, to the utmost 'stretch of his 
narrow means, to help a neighbour in need. 

The day fixed for our hero to enter the world 
by the Clachan of Kilwinning, was the first Mon- 
day of May. On the Sunday before, he made his 
appearance. at church in. his new garb*. ', 

As the young bird lingers about the nest, and 
is timid and reluctant to trust its untried wing, the 
fancy of the school-boy, when he is x>n the point, 
of first leaving home, hovers: amidst, the scenes 
of his childhood, and wistfully looks bdckon a 
thousand little objects, which, till then, he had 
never thought were dear to him. In the calm 
still evening of that Sabbath, this sentiment per- 
vaded the bosom of our youthful adventurer; in* 
somucb, that when the master invited him, as a 
testimony of his regard, to take tea with him, he 
declined it, saying, "I am vera mickle obliged, 
sir ; but I'm thinking o' just taking a dauner 
round the Craigland parks." 
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.' The good and simple Tannyhiil was so deeply 
sensible of the feeling which dictated this refusal, 
that he said nothing, bat followed Andrew with 
his eye, as he saw him moving away towards the 
fields. " That laddie/' said he, to one of the 
neighbours who happened at the time to come 
up, " has maif in him than we gie him credit for 
— I wottldna be surprised to hear of him being 
something, yet." 

1 Andrew, after parting from the master, strayed 
into the . Craigland plantations, and kept his 
course along a path that ran beneath the south 
side of the garden-wall attached to the mansion- 
house, until he had entered the ancient policy of 
the domain. 

Every tbingabout the Craiglands betokened the 
disposition of the Laird. The house was large, 
and built at different times. About eighty years 
before, an addition had been made, in such a man- 
ner, as to convert the end of the original mansion, 
or fortalice, into the principal front ; by which a 
fine old avenue of plane-trees was thrown, as it 
were, aside, and another approach was formed to* 
wards the new front* which looked into what, in 
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the improver's time, had been ah inclosed parterre, 
or flower-garden — : a low hewn-stone wall, with 
square columns at intervals, surrounding the same; 
in the front of which, and at each side, was a gate- 
way, formed by stately square pillars, crowned with 
sculptured pine apples. Theplariaiidarchitecturej 
though in a formal, were certainly in something of 
a grand style, if not in a good taste; bntallwalsm 
a state of ruinous neglect— the parterre was over- 
grown with weeds — vast bunches of nettles and 
docks .filled the corners, and rose above the in- 
closing wall— the pine-apple heads of several of 
the pillars lay among them as they had fallen — 
and washing-tubs, and coals, and peats, ^r ere piled 
against the house, under the very windows of the 
dining-room. But if the mansion and grounds 
were neglected, the woods suffered little from 
sharing the same carelessness. The trees, left to 
themselves, had grown into every possible shape 
of picturesque luxuriance ; and fortunately both 
for the admirer of the spot and the heir, the Laird 
would not suffer them to be touched, and, in con- 
sequence, the Craigland groves were among the 
most beautiful in the west of Scotland. 
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As Andrew sauntered alone into the chequered 
gloom of those old avenues, the hopes of his 
young imagination, in some degree, partook of. 
the sober colouring that was settling on the dis- 
tant vista of the landscape beyond, as the evening 
twilight gradually faded. .He was still, it is true, 
a mere boy, but he was entering on that epoch 
of life when all the affectionate feelings of the 
bosom begin to concentrate into passion ; and for 
some tone, by the gradual removal of his school- 
fellows, he had been, in a manner, left alone in 
the village— -a situation calculated to nourish 
his sensibility for the beauties of nature. 

At the bottom of the avenue rah & small 
stream, over which, in the gayer days of the 
Craiglafids, a woodeti bridge had been thrown, 
but it Was long destroyed, and a plank supplied 
its place. On this plank Andrew seated himself, 
and for some time, in idleness, continued turning 
the pebbles with his toe. in the channel Mary 
Cunningham, who was out walking with one-of 
the maids, happened, in returning home, to see 
him ; and stepping softly up behind him, covered 
his eyes suddenly with her hands -«— " If s you, 
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Mary," cried , he instinctively ; and the lively 
girl, unclosing his eyes, began. to. laugh and jeer 
at his new appearance. " You may tak your fill 
o't the night, Mfiry," said he, " but it winna be 
lang ye'li hae' t in your .power." 

*«. Eh !" . cried M*ry, seriously, ." whar. are. ye 
jgaun;?' 

", I'm boun' the morn's morning to John 
Gledd's, in Kilwinning." 

" And what are ye to. do. there* Wheelie ?" 

« I'm thinking o' making a foiton." 

By this time the maid had joined them, and she 
interposed laughingly, saying, " 4 And when he's a 
grandman, hell come and marry you, Miss .Mary." 

" O, that, will be sic a, while,", said Mary. 

What more might have ensued, we cannot 
presume to conjecture ; but the conversation was 
interrupted by the. shrill voice of Miss Mizy, 
heard echoing from within the garden, "Mary 
Cunningham, whar a^e ye? Come into the house, 
and tak your book immedientiy.;" at the sound 
of which, Mary skipped away, followed by the 
maid ; and Andrew, rising from the bridge, re- 
turned home to his grandmother's cottage. 
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CHANGES. 

Soon after this little incident, a lease of one 
of the Craigland farms fell in ; and the augment- 
ation which the Laird received in the rent at the 
renewal, folly justified his sister, Miss Mizy, tt> 
urge him to send Mary, as he had originally 
designed, to an Edinburgh boarding-school, to 
learn genteel manners, and how to sew satin- 
t>ieces, and play on the spinnet,— theindispensable 
accomplishments at that period of an Ayrshire 
laird's daughter, and we do hot know that any 
essential improvement has been made in the 
order of their. education since. 

By this arrangement, Andrew, during his ap- 
prenticeship with the messenger, saw Mary no 
more. Meanwhile, his assiduity at the desk wds 
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quite exemplary, as well as the determination with 
which he vas actuated to acquire a knowledge of 
his profession — if knowledge it might be called 
of the law, which consisted merely in being able 
to copy with fidelity that circuitous and perplex- 
ing verbosity, which is professedly intended to be 
clearer and plainer than the language of common 
sense. He was also distinguished from all the 
lads of his own age, for the preference which he 
gave to ,the knacky conversation of old and ori- 
ginal characters. It signified not to him, whether 
the parties, with whom he enjoyed his leisure, 
were deemed douce or daft; it was enough that 
their talk was cast in queer phrases, and their 
minds ran among the odds and ends of things. 
By this peculiar humour, he was preserved in his 
dachan simplicity : while he made, as he often 
afterwards said himself, "his memory, like a 
wisdom-pock, a fbuth of auld knick-knacketies 
< — clues of experience, and shapings of matter, 
that might serve to clout the rents in the knees 
4uid elbows o' straits and difficulties." 

An event, however, happened, which changed 
the prospects of his professional career. John 
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©ledd had a shock of the palsy, and was obliged 
to give up his business, by which Andrew was 
thrown on the world* He had, however, begun 
to acquire some confidence in himself; and this 
event did not so much depress him on his own 
account, as on that of his master. He had also 
by this time some suspicion that Kilwinning was 
not exactly the best place for becoming that 
grand man he was determined to be. 

The illness of John Gledd, therefore, decided 
his fate and fortune. At first it was proposed, as 
He had got the pen of a ready writer, that he 
should try to obtain a place in the Clerk's Cham- 
ber of Irvine or Ayr, from which, like others of 
the legal fry, he might in time migrate to Edin- 
burgh for a season, and then come back to Kil- 
winning, and endeavour to gather custom among 
the clients of his old master. But, after much 
deliberation, it was agreed between him and his 
grandmother, that he should " try his luck in 
London, that great city." 
- This apparently singular and bold resolution 
occurred to Martha, from the great good fortune 
that had attended a niece of her own who was 
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settled there. The young woman had gone . to 
the metropolis as a servant with the Eglesbam 
family, and. had the good luck to: attract the 
affections of Mr. Ipsey, an old solicitor, of .high 
reputation and great connexions, and .who, find- 
ing he could not. obtain her love on easier terms, 
had the good sense to make her. his. wife. . Be- 
tween Martha and her kinswoman no literary 
correspondence subsisted ; but from time to time 
they heard of each other, and the old woman re- 
joiced at the prosperity of her niece, but without 
thinking, till John Gledd's misfortune, that it 
would ever be of any avail to her grandson. That 
event, however, directed her eyes towards Mrs, 
Ipsey; and it was determined to solicit her influ- 
ence with her husband on our herofs behalf. A 
letter was accordingly written by Andrew to that 
efiect;,and, by. return of. the post, a kind and 
considerate reply was received, honourable alike 
to Mrs. Ipsey's spirit as a Scotchwoman, and to, 
her husband's generosity as an Englishman. 
She, informed Martha that Mr. Ipsey had re- 
tired from business several years; but that bis 
successor, Mr. Vellum, would receive Andrew, 
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^whenever it. wds cbnve»tei*t for him to come to 
Xopdon ; dad that as his outfit would probably 
cost more than her aunt could well afford, she 
inclosed a bill for twenty pounds, not as a gift* 
but as a loan, to be repaid by Andrew whenever 
he could do so. 

The receipt of this friendly and considerate 
letter was an auspicious omen, that every one in 
Stoneyholm regarded as a sure token of some* 
. thing grand iji the future fortunes of Andrew; 
agd to none did it give more pleasure than to the 
master, whom. our hero himself was the first to 
inform of his great good luck. ' 

" I'm glad to hear it, Wheelie," said the kind 
"and good Tannyhill; " but neither in this, nor 
in any thing else, be either overly lifted up, or 
cast down. Take some honest and honourable 
purpose in your mind, and make all your endea- 
vours bend to the attainment thereof; by that 
ye'll not only get forward in life, but your steps 
will be steady and respected, though jour pas- 
saging be slow. But, my bairn, set not your 
thought on riches as an end, but only as a means, 
for something more solid to yoursel, and pleasing 
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in the sight of Him, who, in this favour, has given 
you erls of the servitude he -claims froib you — 
the which is to be kindly and generous, but nei- 
ther to be inconsiderate nor lavish." 
- Andrew was fully sensible of the force of this 
advice ; and perhaps he was the more impressed 
With its practicable wisdom, inasmuch, as it was 
in unison with the natural and habitual course of 
his own reflections. For although he was not a 
Sir Isaac Newton, to reason in his boyhood 
about any thing so well, as that philosopher's 
meditations on the cause whidh occasioned the 
fall of an apple, he was, nevertheless, in his way, 
endowed with a peculiar genius, and had formed, 
even at this early period, a scheme of life and 
conduct, in which he was resolved to persevere. 
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PREPARATIONS. 



In some respects, the parish of Stoneyholm was, 
at the period of Andrew's departure* not so for- 
tunate in its pastor as its neighbour Dalmailing, 
of which the meek and pious Mr. Bal whidder was 
then the incumbent; nor could it even be com* 
pared with the well-watered vineyard of Garnock, 
where the much-celebrated Doctor Zachariah 
Pringle had, some years before, been appointed 
helper and successor. For the Reverend Doctor 
Dozadeal was a town-bred clergyman; and having 
been a tutor in the family of an Edinburgh advo- 
cate, had, of course, more genteel manners, and 
less warmth of heart than is usually found among 
the genuine presbyters of the Scottish church. 

In his address he was dry and grave, and mea- 
sured out his sentences as apothegms of impres- 
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sive wisdom. He preferred the fonpal dinners 
of the heritors, to the sick beds of the lowlier 
members of his flock. This was natural; but 
he also studied, it was alleged, a little too ear- 
nestly, the advancement of his interests in this 
world ; and it was understood that he had only 
accepted the cure of the parish, in the hope, and 
under the promise, of one more suited to his 
habits. He took no pains to ingratiate himself 
with his parishioners — he knew few of them by 
name, and they seldom troubled him with their 
little cares and anxieties; the tempering of which, 
by advice and consolation, is perhaps the best, . 
as it is tlje most amiable, of all a, pastor's duties. 
His deportment and manners were, however, 
spotless and irreproachable; and the habitual 
respect with which the Scottish peasantry regard 
their ministers, secured him all the external de- 
ference that is commonly paid by the people, to 
a character which religion, tradition, and patriot- 
ism, have hallowed to the national affections. 

To a . being constituted with the peculiar hu- 
mours of our hero, such a man as Doctor Doza- 
deal could not fail to appear in the most unfavour- 
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able light. ' The whole of the framed and set-up 
manners which the Doctor had assumed, as par- 
ticularly dignified, were disagreeable to Andrew; 
and his shrewdness detected, beneath the solemn 
cloak of his coftsequentiality, a character which r 
.on account of its own endowments and merits, was 
really entitled to no extraordinary respect In- 
stead,' therefore, of being impressed with those 
sentiments of awe and admiration, which the Doc- 
tor constantly, on all occasions, endeavoured to 
inspire, and which, from a few of the parishioners, 
he certainly sometimes obtained, Andrew was in 
the practice* even before he went to John Gledd's, 
of mocking his pomposity; and this irreverent dis- 
position was none weakened at the time when the 
preparations were making for his departure for 
London. His grandmother, however, deemed it 
necessary that he should pay the Doctor a formal 
visit, prior to his departure, in order to receive 
his advice, according to a good old custom that 
had prevailed from time immemorial; and which 
wiU ever be preserved, while the intercourse 
between the minister and his parishioners is 
maintained on true Christian and presbyterita 
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principles. The Doctor himself would, perhaps, 
have been as willing as our hero to have dis* 
pensed with the performance of this ancient ho- 
mage, at least if we may judge by the result. 

Andrew crept slowly and reluctantly to the 
Manse door, and on asking for the minister, was 
shewn into the parlour, where the Doctor was sit- 
ting at a table, slumbering in his elbow-chair. A 
new book, with a few of the early leaves cut, lay 
before him ; and an ivory folder, which had drop- 
ped from his hand, was lying on the floor at his 
foot; 

His age might be near fifty : in his person he 
was inclined to corpulency ; and there was a cer- 
tain degree of sallow lethargy in the past and 
complexion of his features, the effect of habitual, 
tether than of constitutional, indolence. 

Like most country, clergymen in the forenoon, 
he was slovenly dressed. His breeches' knees were 
only half-buttoned; his stockings ill drawn up, his 
shoes unfastened and down in the heel, his deck- 
cloth lax and dirty, and his whole appearance 
betokening a man little liable to be disturbed by 
visitors. 
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Andrew, on entering the room, made a bob 
with his head for a bow, and stood for about a 
minute swinging his hat in his hand, and looking 
round the walls and towards the ceiling, casting 
a momentary glance towards the Doctor, who, 
roused by his entrance, seemed to wait in expect- 
ation of some communication; peeing, however, 
that Andrew lva$ not inclined to speak, the 
Doctor said, " Well, Andrew, what is your 
business with me ?* 

" My grannie sent me to tell you, sir, that I'm 
gaun to Lonon, to learn the law there," — was 
the reply, Uttered at, but not to, the Doctor; 
for by this time his eyes had settled on the dial* 
plate of the minister's watch, which hung over 
the mantle-piece. 

" And when do you go?" inquired the Doctor. 

" As soon as my grannie can get my bit pack 
o' duds ready," said Andrew, in the same care* 
less and awkward manner. The Doctor then 
requested him to sit down, and Andrew seated 
himself on the chair nearest the door. 

" I hope," said the minister, " you will do your 
endeavour to give satisfaction to your employers." 
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" An I dinna do that, what will comeo' me T 9 
was the answer. 

" You must study to acquire respectful man- 
ners, and to behave properly towards your supe- 
riors." Andrew made no reply to this; but 
raising his eyes, which, on taking his seat, he had 
cast downward, he looked for a moment at the 
Doctor, who continued, " For you must, have 
often heard it remarked, that a man's manners 
commonly make bis fortune." : 

" Atweel I should ken that," said Andrew,- in 
the. most indifferent manner ; " for it was aye the 
first copy-line that the maister set, when he put 
us in sma' write." 

The Doctor's countenance was a little troubled 
by this reply, not only on account of the words, 
but the manner in which it was said ; and he re- 
sumed with an accent somewhat approaching to 
severity, 

" I have heard that you have good friends to 
take you by the hand in London, and it is well 
you are so fortunate; for I doubt, young man, 
you will need all their assistance." 

The cheeks of Andrew flushed for a moment at 
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this observation, and he again darted a glance 
from under his brows towards the Doctor, who 
continued speaking, his voice gradually rising 
into the tone of a lecture. 

" Hitherto you have been but on the threshold 
of the world, and you have experienced none of 
its difficulties ; you will find now that mankind 
Are, in general* an unfriendly face, and that in 
London they are very different from your rustic 
friends here in Stoneyholm. There the success- 
ful look proudly down on the poor, bestriding 
the path, to prevent new candidates from sharing 
with them the vantage ground of fortune." 

" Gin they'll no let me bye, I maun try to run 
through aneath their legs," said Andrew, inter- 
rupting the oration with a sly indifferency, which 
effectually disconcerted the reverend Doctor; who, 
taking up the book from the table, said, in a tone 
equivalent to a dismissal, " I wish you, young 
man, all manner of success, and that the blessing 
of Heaven may prosper your undertakings." 

" I'm very mickle obliged to you," replied 
Andrew, drily ; and opening the doer at the same 
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time, bobbed his head as carelessly as when he 
entered, and immediately retired. 

" What did the minister say to you?" inquired 
Martha, when Andrew went home a little sulkily. 

" I fancy he gied me his benison," said An- 
drew. " But I'm thinking he's no that weel 
versed in the folk o' London, mair than mysel ; 
for he would haegart me trow, that they hae 
horns on .their head to dish the like o' me, and 
hooves to tread upon ys when doon. For a' that, 
I'm no fear't." 

. During the short remainder of the time be 
spent at Stoneyholm, he seemed, as the period of 
his departure drew near, to attach himself more 
and more to the different gaffers and goodies of 
the village, and to enjoy their peculiarities with 
a keener relish than ever. His little attentions, 
in this respect, gave a degree of eclat to the event 
of his removal, which could hardly have been ex- 
pected to attend the transit of one so young, and 
so slenderly connected in. the parish. On th$ 
evening immediately before he set out on his 
journey, a number of the farmer lads, who had 
been at the master's school with him, came in to 
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the clachan to bid him farewell ; and a little dance 
was, in consequence) struck up in Saunders 
Chappin's public. With the friendliness and 
the good-humour of the party, he was evidently 
much delighted ; but an old man, who happened 
to look in upon the ploy, said, " that Wheelie 
took it a' as ane of some degree;" — a remark 
which was afterwards remembered, much to the 
credit of the sagacious observer, and which, al- 
though there could be as yet no particular change 
in Andrew's demeanour, would imply that he 
felt himself no longer belonging to the same class 
as his youthful associates* It is for philosophers,. * 
however, to assign the proper source of that 
which die village sage so early discovered as an 
wnen of success. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DEPARTURE. 



In the morning on which our hero was tp bid 
a long adieu to his native village, he was awake 
and stirring with the lark. It was the eye of 
summer, and the weather was clear and beautiful. 
The smoke rose from his grandmother's chimney 
as straight as a column, and .stood over it like a 
high-spreading tree, long before the symptoms of 
housewifery appeared in any other cottage in the 
hamlet ; for the Glasgow carrier was to pass at 
sunrise, and Andrew was requested to be in rea- 
diness by that time to go with him. When the 
carrier stopped to call him, he came instantly out 
alone, with his box on his shoulder, and the door 
was immediately closed behind; no one saw Mar- 
tha till long after he was out of sight. The mas- 
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ter, who was abroad to convoy him a part on his 
way, was the first who visited her, and he found 
her sitting with the Bible on her knee, wiping her 
spectacles : there were drops on the page, which 
shewed what had dimmed the glasses* 

In going along the road, several of the lads 
with whom Andrew had spent the preceding even* 
big, were, standing at the end of the loans which 
led to the farms where they were as herds or as 
ploughmen, and they blithely shook hands with 
him as he passed, hoping he would return with 
gold in goupens. But the cart soon drove beyond 
the limits of the circle which contained all his 
school-fellows, and reached the head of a rising 
ground, where, the road diverging behind the 
hills, Stoneyholm, and the woods and fields of the 
Craiglands, are hidden from the view. At this 
spot our young adventurer paused, and looked 
back; no presentiment of evil overcast his hopes 
at that moment, but a number of gay and cheer- 
ful recollections endeared the scene to hiqi, and 
he said to the carrier, " It's a blithesome place 
yon, and I'm thinking it may be a while before 
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Til see sic bonny trees and green, braes, 'as the 
woods and lands o'.the Craiglands." .\ . ' r \ . / 

After this, he continued to walk beside the .car- 
rier for some time in silence; and, indeed, nothing 
is remembered of the remainder of his journey to 
Glasgow, nor did he himself recollect any thing 
he passed, till the High. Church steeples were in 
sight, which the carrier pointed out, by touching 
him on the back ; for he was then seated on the 
cart, and had been for some time in a state of 
drowsy reverie, that seemed almost like sleep. . 

At Glasgow he was conducted to his relation, 
Mr. Treddles, the manufacturer. - It was about 
three o'clock when he arrived at the house; and 
as the worthy fabricator of muslins told ourselves 
at the last Circuit, "there never was surely a drol- 
ler like thummert o' a creature seen entering a 
biggit land. — He had on a pair o' dark-blue pat- 
dyed rig-and-fur muckle- wheel worsted stockings, 
though it was a day that dogs lay panting wi' 
their tongues out, and his coat was cut wi* an eye 
to a considerable increase baithin his bulk and 
stature. We were just gaun to taik our kail, and 
the gudewife bade Andrew sit in and partake, but 

19 
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he said, — *■ Od, Mistress Treddles, ye're far in 
the day wi' your meal-time. I thought ye would 
hae had that o'er by twal hours, and as I hae ate 
the piece on the road that grannie gied me, I'm 
no that ready yet for ony niair-— so wi* your will, 
I'll e'en gae out and look at the ferlies and unco's 
o* Glasgow.' 

" Wi' that," quo' Mr. Treddles, " he whiskit 
like a whitteret out o' the door, and we saw na- 

r 

. thing o' him till mair than twa hours after, when 
he came home, and just confounded us, for he had 
been to see King William, and was up at the Hie 
Kirk — I'll never forget the laugh we got, at what 
he said o' the College. It's been a sprose amang 
us ever sin syne. — ' Heh !' quo' he, * but yon's 
a gruesome like place ; the very winnocs are like 
the peering een and bent brows of auld Philso- 
phorum.' > 

M It happened that nigljt," continued the ma- 
nu&cturer in his narration* " that we had some 
neighbours in to their tea, and the mistress had 
provided shortbread and seed-cake, wi' some o' 
her jelly and marmolet, according to the use and 
wont o' such occasions. When the tea was filled 

E 2 
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out, ow* friend drew in bis chair to the tabfe, and 
wasna slack either wi' teeth or claw on the'dain- 
ties. — c Ye seem to like that kind o' bread, Ail- 

4 

drew,' said the mistress. — ' Atweel,' quo' he, c H*s 
no ill to tak,' and wi' that he continued to 'work 
awa* at it wi* the greatest industry ; and when he 
was satisfied, he set back his chair, and took the 
chumla-lug, in afore Mrs. M 'Vicar, the major's 
widow, a prejinct elderly woman, that never forgot 
it, till about nine o'clock, when he rose, and lifting 
one of the candles, said, ' Mistress Treddles, I'll 
awa to my bed; for I maun be up to get the Edin- 
burgh carrier the morn's morning by skriegh 
o'day — Whar am I to cuddle?'— I thought 
we would have a' deet at this. But when the lass 
took him wi' another light to the stranger's room, 
Mr. Plank, that was o' the company, a deep and 
observant man, said, ' Yon lad's no to be laugh'd 
at — He'll learn maif havens belyve; and if he 
pursues his ain end wi' honesty, and as little in 
the awe o' the world as he seems to feel at pre- 
sent, he'll thrive in London, or ony other (dace, 
'wherein his lot may be cast.' " 

By this account, it would really seem that Aa- 
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drew, in his outset, had produced a sensation 
even, in Glasgow. It was certainly, however, 
not such as would have led any one to suppose 
he would ever become a favourite with the ele- 
gant and fashionable. 

. -On the following morning; as he said himself, 
by " the skriegh o' day," he was mounted with 
his " pack of duds" on the top of one of the Edin- 
burgh carts ; and in due time, in the afternoon* 
reached Linlithgow, where the carriers stopped. 
" Lithgow for wells, and Glasgow for bells,' 9 is 
a saying that few school-boys in Scotland have 
not heard; and Andrew was deeply versed in 
those honourable traditions which exalt the affec- 
tions of Scottish patriotism so highly, that, even 
with the eyes of manhood, the Scotchman is rarely 
to be found, who, with all that travel and ex- 
perience teach to the contrary, will not contend 
for the superiority of the national monuments of 
his native land— to say nothing whatever of the 
superior excellence of her institutions. In An- 
drew this partiality was deeply impressed ; and, 
with mingled sentiments of admiration and sor- 
row, he contemplated the ruins of the royal par 

e3 
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lace, and inspected the dilapidated fountains which 
gave rise to the rhyme quoted.. Linlithgow, in 
its day, was the Versailles of Scotland ; and the 
court, which resided there prior to the Reform- 

9 

ation, was justly esteemed at the time one of the 
gayest in Europe. Holyrood and Stirling stand 
more dignified in the prejudices of the country, 
by tales of dark conspiracies, and bold adven- 
tures; but the courtesies of chivalry and song, 
are associated with Linlithgow. 

While Andrew was hovering round the skirts 
of the Palace, an old woman, who happened at 
the time to be passing, with a large key, and a 
smaller tied to it, dangling in her hand, said, 
" Hey, lad, would you like to see the Queer and 
the King's seat?" This was a temptation that. 
Andrew was not then in a humour to resist ; but 
before indulging himself, he inquired what the 
sight would cost. 

" Ye maun gie me twopence, I'se warrant," 
said the woman. 

<"" 'Deed no*. lucky," replied Andrew; "fools 
and their siller are soon parted. I'll gie you twal 
pennies, gin ye tike to tak it, and ye had better. 
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do; for I'm gaun out o' the kintra, and ye'll hae 
nae chance to get either plack or bawbee frae me 
a' jour days." 

After some altercation Andrew was admitted, 
and sat himself in the very seat where the gal- 
lant and unfortunate James of Flodden-field used 
to hear mass; and he saw also, with as sincere a 
faith in the truth of the story as any boy of his 
age did in the age when it happened, the chapel* 
aisle, where the apparition of St. Andrew warned 
the King from that fatal campaign, which the 
Muses of Scotland have never ceased to deplore, 
and never more impressively than in our own 
time, converting, as it were, by a beautiful alche- 
my, the memory of national disgrace and misfor- 
tunes into motives of national pride, that tend to 
add vigour to the energies of patriotism. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EDINBURGH. 



The feelings with which the relics of regal 
grandeur at Linlithgow had inspired our hero 
were greatly augmented* when, at an early hour 
next day*he beheld the Castle of Edinburgh rising 
above the mists that floated round its rocky base. 
But instead of indulging his curiosity when he 
reached the carrier's quarters, he immediately en- 
gaged a porter to carry his box, and to conduct 
him to Leith, where he was that day to embark in 
a London trader. Fortunately the vessel was not 
to sail till the evening, and this allowed him seve- 
ral hours to inspect the curiosities of thecity. The 
porter who had carried his trunk, on understand- 
ing his intention, offered his services, but they 
were declined ; and for two reasons, the principal 
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of which was, that he would expect payment for 
iiis pains ; and the other, because he was a High- 
landman, that thought Macallum More a greater 
man than Nebuchadnezzar. 

* 

Considering Andrew's intuitive perception of 
character, it is not probable from this opinion, for 
we quote his own words, that he sustained any loss 
by refusing the Highlander's guidance; but in 
visiting the different parts of the Old Town, the 
Castle* and Holyrood-house, he sometimes wan- 
dered; and as the Edinburgh boys are not less 
inclined to mischief than their contemporaries 
elsewhere, his inquiries were not always answered 
with a strict adherence to truth, or the most 
benevolent wish to set him in the right However, 

. 4 ' 

he nevertheless contrived to see all the most re- 
markable objects to which history has attached 
any importance; and having satisfied himself in 
that respect, he dined on "parliaments" arid 
". quality," by which he both saved money and 
time, for he ate his dinner as he walked along* 

As die time approached when it was requisite 
he should go back agaul to Leith, he met two 
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ladies ; one of them was a tall elegant girl, with a 
sprightly. fashionable air; the other, considerably ! 
older, and of a more sedate. demeanouf. — It was < 
Mary Cunningham, and one of the governesses of , 
the boarding-school where she had so long been. 

" Wheelie !" exclaimed Mary with delight, the . 
moment she saw him, " what's brought you here?" ,• 

Andrew for an instant stood aghast, to be. so 
- addressed by a lady so fine and fashionable ; but t 
seeing who it was, recovered himself, as it were, < 
with an elastic bound, and said, in his familar , 
manner, " I cam frae the Stoneyholm to Glasgow ; 
on Johnny Gottera's cart, and syne here wi' the , 
Edinburgh carrier," 

" Did ye ever see such a modiwart like thing?' 
said Mary laughingly, turning to the governess ; 
<c but he's as pawkie as a fairy. — Can ye say q' 
your fifty Psalms yet, Wheelie?" 

" May be I might, an' ye would hearken me . 
again," was his answer, a little curiously, however. i 
But to this Mary made no direct reply, only say* , 
ing, " What are ye come to Edinburgh for T\ 

" I'm on my way to Londpn " 

" To London, Wheelie !" exclaimed Mary with 
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astonishment; and then she added briskly, " and 
so ye haena made your fortune at Kilwinning?' 9 

Andrew blushed, and looked his reply. 

" Miss' Cunningham," interposed the gover- 
ness, " this is a very improper conversation." 
- With these words they parted ; Mary laughing 
gaily as Andrew, pleased and sheepishly, moved 
also forward in the opposite direction. When he 
had walked about twenty paces, he paused, and 
looked back; Mary, at the same time, also looked 
behind, and, seeing him, kissed her hand in a 
gay and triumphant manner. 

Andrew, although strangely affected by the 
sight of the towering lily that Mary hadgrown, and 
overborne by her sprightliness, was delighted at 
the vivid recollection which she seemed to retain 
of the principal incidents with which her image, as 
a lassie, was associated in his recollection. It did 
not appear to him that her banter was embittered 
with any scorn ; on' the contrary, it had a flavour' 
of kindness in it, which a youth of seventeen could 
not but enjoy with something allied to hope and 
pleasure. With a buoyant bosom, and a light step* 
he pursued his way to Leith, where he immediately 
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went on board the vessel that Fas to him the bark 
df destiny. 

For the first two days after the trader left Lehh, 
like tnost of the passengers, he was so dreadfully 
afflicted with what Doctor Pringlecalls "tbegriev- 
yous prostration," that he could not raise his head; 
but still there was something so queer in the man* 
nesr in which he bore his sufferings, that it at once 
&npisedandinterestedhisfellow-passengers. They 
saw by his appearance that he was only a simple 
country boy; but the self-possession which he 
evinced in the intervals of the malady, shewed 
that, though clad in hodden-grey, he was not en- 
tirely made of rustic stuff. He, however, took 
no part in the conversation; and the opinion of 
his shrewdness and sagacity was formed from 
his looks, and the manner in which he set about 
his little offices ; and chiefly by an observation on 
the biscuit, which was exceedingly hard; " Its 
very good," said he, " and will eat wi' pains." 

On the day before reaching the Thames, his 
sickness had so much abated, that he began to 
ejiter into the humours of his % companions, and 
m opportunity was not long wanting to shew the 
irrepressible drollery of his character. 
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Among the passengers was a spruce young man, 
who had been a student at the University of 
Edinburgh ; fdppish in his dress, stiff and conceit- 
ed in his manners, and singularly fastidious to- 
wards all cm board* insomuch, that he was gene- 
rally disliked ; but still he so conducted himself, 
that he had not been exposed to any open ridicule. 
Andrew perceived how he was considered, and 
entering into the feelings of the party towards 
this unfortunate sprig of delicacy and condescen- 
sion, addressed him after dinner, when the whole 
party, in consequence of a shower, were seated 
round the table below. 

" I'm thiiiking," said he, very gravely, but 
at the same time looking pawkily and pe&riugly 
round the table, " that I have seen you beforeh- 
and that ye hae had a roasted goose mony a day 
tor your dinner — Were na ye prentice to Thomas 
Steek, the tailor in our parish?" 

The student looked aghast while the laugh rose 
universal against him, and he repelled this assault 
on his gentility with the most vehement indigna- 
tion. 

" Na," said Andrew, " I'm sure ye needna be 
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ashamed o' your trade — although it was thought 
that ye had fled the country-side for spoiling the 
cut o' Tammy Daidle's breeks. It's an honest 
calling a tailor, and I ne'er heard it said that ye 
were gien to cabbaging; but the auld wives thought 
ye werena sae gleg wi' your needle, as some others 
that had served their time with the same master* 
though they said ye dippet your spoon in the 
parritch deeper than ony o' them." r . 

• The unfortunate fop was petrified; every one 
but himself perceived the drift of the curious lit- 
tle country boy, and sat in admiration of what 
might be the issue. At last, the'student, no longer 
able to restrain his rage, threatened to slay An- 
drew on the spot, who, nevertheless, with the most 
perfect nonchalance, replied, — " Ye had better no 
try that ; for gin ye strike me for what I'm say-, 
ing, I'll gar ye prove before the Lords that you're 
no a tailor ; and I am sure if it be sae that ye're 
no o' that craft, 111 refer to the present company, 
if ever they saw a creature so like ane. But it's no. 
your faut, and if the han' o' God has made you 
wi' shanks like ellwands, and sma' fingers to pook 
needles through clathe, we a' ken ye canna help 
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The student, under his foppery, was not desti- 
tute of sense, and by the little descriptive touches 
in this last sentence, suspecting that Andrew was 
not really serious, endeavoured to turn the tables. 
But our hero was more than his match at banter; 
and before the end of the voyage had so raised 
himself in the opinion of his fellow-passengers, 
that they were universally of opinion he was cal- 
culated to make his way in London with great 
success, in spite of his little awkward figure, and 
the droll simplicity of his manners. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



LONDON. 



Immediatelx qq his arrival, Andrew was con* 
ducted to the house of his relation, Mrs. Ipsey, 
where having received a note to Mr. Vellum, the 
solicitor, with whom her husband had provided 
him a situation, he went immediately to deliver 
it. It was rather adventurous for one so fresh 
from the country to attempt, on the first day, to 
find his way in London, with only " a gude Scotch 
tongue" for his guardian geni; the consequence 
was what might have been anticipated. He lost 
his way, and went wandering through the laby- 
rinth of streets in Mary-le-bone, seeking, as it 
were, an outlet ; his heart almost perishing within 
him. In this dilemma, however, he met with a 
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singular stroke of good fortune. Charles Pierston 
had, about a year before, been taken into his- 
uncle's counting-house in the city, and happening 
to be in that part of the town on business, they 
accidentally met. The joy of this encounter was 
excessive— k rescued Andrew from despair. 
' Charles was grown a gay and elegantly-formed 
youth, dressy and modish even to foppery, for his 
uncle jiras liberal, and indulgent to him, perhaps to 
a fault ; but he was still the same frank, generous, 
and warm-hearted lad, and although no contrast 
either in appearance or character could be moire 
striking than what these two school-fellows pre- 
sented, he shook hands with Andrew, and wel- 
comed him to London at once with jokes and 
shouts of gladness. 

" Lord bless me, but I am blithe to see you," 
cried our hero, his spirit rebounding up into all 
its wonted self-possession, in finding himself ag$in 
under the encouraging countenance of " a kent 
face,"—" I have been lost amang thir houses, 
man, for hours, till I believe my head's no right. 
Od sake, if I wasna ready to lie down an' dee, 
had it no been for shame." 
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" Why didn't you call a coach?' sard Pierston, 
ready to expire with laughter at the sincerity of 
Andrew's description of his perplexity* 
'- " O, Charlie Pierston !" exclaimed the novice, 
in the utmost astonishment; " me hire a coach ! 
Mary Conn in a coach ! * — the folk would hae 
thought I had gane'by mysel— Na, na, demented 
as I hae been, I was nae so far left to myself, to 
be guilty of ony sic extravagance — Me hire a 
whole coach ! — Ah ! Charlie, Charlie, I maun 
ca' mair canny ; and ye ken I never had ony turn , 
for gentility like you. But ye maun now shew me 
the way to Lincoln's Inn, whar I'm gaun to learn 
the law." 

Charles, delighted as he was to see his old and 
queer school-fellow, did not much relish the idea of 
walking with so singular a figure in the streets ; 
accordingly when they reached the first stand, he 
called a coach ; but, before stepping in, Andrew 
said, " Now, mind, Charlie, ye're to pay for't a', 
I'll no be a single bawbee;* for I hae laid it down 



* Ayrshire proverb. 
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as a rule no to waste a plaek on ony sort of plea* 
sure." <* •♦  .-.■-,' 

" Well, well, never mind that j I'll settle for 
the coach this time," said Charles, "and so jump 
in." 

When they were seated, Pierston gathered 
from him an account of his hopes and prospects, 
and he was irresistibly tempted to play him an 
initiatory prank ; accordingly, when the coach 
reached the door of Mr. Vellum's chambers, he 
leaped briskly out, and slipping the fare into the 
coachman's hand, whispered him to get all he 
could more from the other gentleman. The 
coachman was rogue enough for his own interest 
to «nter into the frolic; and Charles hurrying 

away* pretending he was pressed for time, and 

in. hid> flight calling back to Andrew that he 

would see him soon again, left him in the paws 

of the coachman. 

" Two shillings, your honour," said the fellow, 

whence had assisted Andrew to alight. 

"What's that for? Didna the ither lad pay 

you ? It Was him that hired you— ye needna look 

to me for ony payment," 
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There was a degree of tremour and indecision 
in the manner in which this answer was given 
that encouraged the coachman to enforce bis 
demand more resolutely, and he repeated it. 

' " I tell you, man, that it's no me ye're to apply 
to — What the deevil,. if a frien' hire a chaise, apd 
gie me a hurl, am I to pay the hire?— I never 
heprd o* sic extortion— go awa' wi' you, mail." 

Jehu had some relish of humour himself, ajjd 
played still farther with the apprehensions of our 
hero, saying, he should pay for his friend, and 
settle it afterwards with him. 

" It's . ill getting a breek aff a Higblawpaji — 
Get twa shillings frae that flea-luggit . rinnag&te 
Charlie Pierston, who had ne'er a doit that didna 
burn a hole in his pouch ! —I ken him o'er weel> 
to let his score gang to my lawin.-r-No, my lad, 
it's of no use to argol bargol wi* me,. I'll no be 
bow wow't out of my shillings ony hoo ! and as I 
said before, ye maun just gang your ways, for 
scot nor lot will I pay you, or the likeo' you, if I 
should be damn'd for't, which is a mickle word for 
me to say;" and with that he walked briskly Up 
the steps that led to Mr, Vellum's chambers; 
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while the coachman mounted his box, roaring with 
laughter, like the mill-lade at Kilwinning-brig 
in a speat, as Andrew afterwards told Pierston. 

Mr. Vellum was an able, acute, and intelligent 
man of business, in the prime of life, active, gen- 
tlemanly, and decisive. The moment that he 
cast his eye on our hero, he perceived he was an 
original, nor did he like him the less for his un- 
couth appearance. His knowledge of the world 
had indeed taught him, that, in all the secondary 
and laborious departments of business, such cha- 
racters are of the most invaluable description; 
and in consequence, much to the amazement of 
several spruce young fellows, who were casting 
contemptuous glances aside on the stranger, as 
they plied their nimble quills, he received him 
with unusual cordiality* 

" I am very glad you have come," said Mr. 
Vellum, " for it is now term-time, and I doubt 
not you will soon make yourself useful." 

" I'll no fail in the endeavour," replied An- 
drew; " but if I dinna at first come up to your 
expectation, ye maun just bear wi' me till my 
han's sooplet at the wark." 
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« I shall be satisfied with your endeavour, 
and you may now take your place at the desk." 

* " No the dqy, sir," said Andrew ; " for I hae 
tint sic a time by losing mysel in coming from 
Mr. Ipsey's, that I maun look after the bit pack 
wi* my daes before dark. I'll be wi*. you, how- 
ever, by break o* day the morn's morning." > 
- Mr. Vellum acquiesced, and Andrew, invigo- 
rated by the satisfactory reception be had met 
with, and perhaps unconsciously also by the little 
experience he had gleaned in his adventure with 
Pierston, . then proceeded with confidence to the 
house of a Mrs. Calleader, whom Mrs. Ipsey had 
recommended to him for lodgings. 

; It was situated in a small court, off one of the 

streets, in the vicinity of Red Lion Square, and 

< 

in the neatness of all its appearance, justified 
the character which he had received of the land- 
lady. 

In consequence of coming from Mrs. Ipsey, 
Andrew was shewn the first "floor; but when in- 
formed that the rent was a guinea a- week, he 
turned up his eyes, and gasped as if a load was 
on his heart At last he was enabled to articu- 
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late," Ye'll hae ither rooms!" and being an- 
swered in the affirmative, was conducted up stairs, 
where a bargain was concluded for an attic, at the 
rate of four shillings and sixpence per Week.; But 
we must not undertake to describe the details. of 
his househould arrangements; we shall, therefore, 
pass over the conversation which took place at 
the bargain-making, with simply remarking, that 
although Andrew thought Mrs. Callender "dread- 
iu' dear" in the rent of her room, yet he was much 
satisfied with her orderly house and motherly 
appearance; and with all expedient haste pro- 
ceeded to the wharf to get his luggage brought 
home. This, however, involved difficulties which 
he had not anticipated. 

He guessed from the length of the way, which 
did not seem abridged by the necessity he was ' 
under of inquiring, at every turn, for " the road 
to Wapping," that the expence of porterage for 
his trunk would be considerable, and be made up 
his mind to go the whole extent of a shilling. 
But on reaching the wharf, to his inexpressible 
astonishment, no man could be found who would 
undertake the task for less than five shillings, the 
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very mention of which brought at once an inter- 
jection from the innermost chambers of his soul, 
and a cold sweat on his brows. The steward of 
the vessel advised him to take a coach; but this 
was a suggestion of prodigality still more insur- 
mountable; so that, seeing no other likely way 
of getting the trunk carried^ he manfully resolved 
to bear it on his own shoulders. 

By this time it was almost dark, and there was 
some risk that the landmarks, which he bad ob- 
served to guide his way, would be soon obscured 
from his view, if he did not make haste. Having 
therefore shifted his coat and waistcoat, for the 
old ones which he had worn in the passage, he got 
the trunk on his back, and bravely set forward 
from Miller's wharf to find his way to Holborn, 
knowing that if he was once there, he would soon 
discover the road to Mrs. Calender's. But to 
carry a well-packed trunk through the crowded 
streets of London, was no easy task to a stranger; 
and long before he reached the Royal Exchange, 
the shades of darkness had deepened over-head, 
and the lights and lamps around him shone forth 
in all their wonted nightly splendour. Still, how- 
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. ever, with indefatigable perseverance, winding his 

• toilsome way along, he at length, after many halts, 

- reached St Sepulchre's church, where he placed 
the trunk on the wall of the church-yard, and rest- 
ed to breathe and to wipe his forehead. 

He had not travelled so burdened unnoticed: 
a gang of street-robbers early marked himfortheir 

- prey, and dogged him like blood-hounds in the 
: track of their game; but his wariness had' pre- 
vented an attack, till they saw him at r$st 

> One of those freebooters, a little in advance be- 
fore the others, passed him a few paces, and giving 
a loud shriek, fell down on the pavement, seem- 
ingly in convulsions. In the first impulse, of the 
moment, Andrew, as the thieves had calculated, 

• started forward to his assistance ; but fortunately 

- in doing so, his trunk fell from the railing. The 
jeopardy in which he saw that it was immediately 

• placed, by the companions of the impostor run- 
ning towards it, checked his humanity, and he 

.clung to it with the fond anxiety of a mother over 
her darling in danger* The thieved cursed his 
inhumanity, and the man in convulsions instantly 
-rtouu ? 
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recovering, rose, and walked away with an alac- 
rity which at once astonished and alarmed our 

4 

adventurer, who required no farther testimony 
respecting the character of the parties. 

Saving only in this incident, he reached the 
house of Mrs.Callender unmolested; and nothing 
could exceed the laud and admiration of that wor- 
thy dame, when she heard what he had accom- 
plished, and the presence of mind with which he 
had preserved his trunk from the Philistines. 

* fm sure," said she, " Mr. Wylie, that you 
must stand in need of your tea. Do sit down, and 
fc the parlour I'll get it ready, with a nice com- 
ibrtable Mt of toast." 

"I would like that moo weel," replied An- 
drew 5 *bttt it's dainties I manna think o\ So 
Pfl thank you to get me a mutchkm of etnong 
$H and 'a cooky, which wiH bafth serve tw& Air 
ibarhoursand supper* 

Mrs. CaHender declared, &at she did not te- 
flieve any-stith things could be had m Xuxidoa. 
But shetould get him a slfee^ham aad a pint 
ttf'porter. 

" The woman's dele&it !" exclaimed* Andrew; 
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^doosBbe dwukrtlwit ru lD wke *is0w.o ? /i»jteel m y 
dnkAbga wh&le ptntro' porter ?" 

JPareseatly* however ratolkcting that .there W8* 
some difference between the Scotch and Ettglidl 
measure, he inquired the expence; and having 
saved the porterage of his luggage, he adopted 
her suggestion as to the porter, but he would yield 
to no such seduction as the ham. 

Having recruited his strength in Mrs. Calen- 
der's parlour, he proposed going to bed, as he was 
much tired. " But," said he, " I needna be lay- 
ing in ony stores till I see about me in the morn- 
ing ; so that gin ye hae ony sic thing as a candle- 
doup aboot the house, I'll be obliged if ye'll lend 
me't the night." 

This request needed some explanation. In the 
end, however, a mutual understanding took place 
on the subject; but without materially tending to 
exalt the character for liberality of our hero in the 
opinion of his landlady. Nevertheless, she lent 
him the candle. 

Having retired for the night, to his chamber, 
and extinguished the light, he knelt down at the 
bedside. But the hopes, the wishes, and the 
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anxieties which the young adventurer communi- 
cates to Heaven in such a time, belong to a more 
. holy-strain of feeling than we may here venture 
to unfold. 
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Mr. Vellum had for clients several persons of 
high rank, and, among others, the Earl of San- 
dyford. His Lordship was still on the gay side of 
thirty, and justly considered oneof themost elegant . 
men of the age ; but from the dafp. of his marriage 
with Lady Augusta Spangle, the daughter of the 
Marquis of Aberside, he had disappointed the ex* 
pectations of his friends. Instead of taking that 
splendid part in the deliberations of the kingdom, 
for which he seemed naturally, by his animated 
temperament and lofty eloquence, peculiarly qua- 
lified, he suddenly rushed into the whirlpool of 
fashionable dissipation, and squandered his estate ; 
and talents with a vehemence that not only sur- 
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prised, but alarmed, while it mortified his friends 
and admirers; for it appeared to be the result of 
some wild, yet voluntary resolution, as if he 
sought, by the velocity of a headlong career, to 
escape the miseries of some mysterious sorrow. 

When his Lordship first entered the arena of 
fashion, he was strikingly handsome, and the ex- 
pression of his countenance, which was nobly in- 
telligent, indicated great elevation of sentiment, 
tinctured with an urbanity full of playtfalncsrs anrfi 
good humour ; but, at the period of which we am 
now 8peaking,hewas become pale and-slende*yajy 
elegant listlessnresR pervaded his whcAe-fmme,^iidl 
his voke, Which was naturally clear^ aadb finefyr 
modulated, bad dwindled into an. habitual mono^ 
tonous simper, suitable imbed? to tfae'smaH.tqpktfJ 
he affectedtodi6C^ws,but which he evicfendyostedf 
as little about as he did for any thing else*. Gog*h 
sionally, however, his true character would shine* 
out, and shew that this foppery was*but assumed, 
and that he might still be roused to better thi«gsj 
and stand forth in the erect superiority of a ge* 
nius, conscious of its innate strength, and read)*, 
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when sufficient cause required, to manifest its in- 
calculable power* 

About the time that our hero arrived in Lou* 
don* it had been remarked, that the Earl went less 
into company than formerly) and that he some- 
times spent the morning in the House of Lords, 
yawning^ it is true, to the tuneless eloquence and 
metaphysical distinctions of some litigious advo~ 
cate from the north, addressing, with equal effect 
the Chancellor and the woolsacks, and no less de- 
lighting the attendant solicitors, than the faded 
worthies of Elizabeth's reign in the tapestryj 
who, in appeal cases, are commonly all the spec* 
tators. Once in. the evening, when he happened, . 
in the course of that spring, to obey a summons of 
the House, on an important political question, he 
was so far excited by the conflict of debate, that 
he actually made a speech of three sentences, so 
judicious and well expressed, that it tingled in the 
ears of the most experienced senators with the 
•thrill of a new sensation, and was hailed as the 
symptom of a redeeming spirit, that might in time 
convert him from those pursuits which had equally 
injured his health, his fortune, and his character. 

f 4> 
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Some time after this, his Lordship had occasion 
to confer with Mr. Vellum, and it happened, when 
he called at his chambers, that our hero was. the 
only person within. A brief colloquy, in conse- 
quence, took place at the door, which had the ef- 
fect of interesting his Lordship's curiosity; inso- 
much, that partly with the intention of resting a 
few minutes, perhaps more, however, with the de- 
sign of extracting a little amusement, he was in- 
duced to walk into the office, and take a seat on 
one of the elevated stools at the desk. Andrew 
had no conception of the rank of the visitor ; and 
as he was not altogether satisfied with this free- 
dom, he stood warily holding the inner door open, 
as an intimation to his Lordship that he ought not 
to remain ; but the oddity of his appearance, and . 
the sly suspicion of his looks, with the simplicity 
of his manners, diverted the peer, who, after in- 
specting him through a quizzing glass from head 
to foot, said, with an affectation of fashionable in- 
anity, swinging his feet at the same time, " These 
stools of your's, young man, are very tall." 

" Ay," replied Andrew, "they're geyan 
heigh." The assumed indifference of the Earl 
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was almost discomposed by the flatness of this 
answer ; and pulling out his handkerchief to hide 
the effect, said, at the same time, " Pray, friend, 
where were you caught ?' 

" Sir, I never was catched," was the indignant 
answer. 

" Indeed !" said his Lordship, " howthen came 
you to London ?' 

" Hoo shou'd I come ?' 

" A very satisfactory answer, I must confess," 
rejoined the Earl ; " and I have no doubt you had 
a great deal of pleasure in your travels? 9 

" Ah, trouth !" quoth our hero, " if the bock- 
ing the soul out o' the body be ony "pleasure, I 
had enough o* that pleasure ! Gude forgie me* 
but I was amaist tempted to mak awa* wi' mysel. 
Eh ! I thought if I could hae dee't, it would hae 
been a satisfaction. Na, na, sir, I would nae ad- 
vise my sworn enemy- to come! in a ship by sea 
frae Scotland." 

The Earl, still preserving all due seriousness, 
said, 1 "May I presume to inquire if you are a 
lawyer?* 

F 5 - 
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I'm learning,.' 9 replied Andrew^ modestly* 

" A very jmdiciaas answer/' was the irookol 
observation of his Lordship ; u mid how long majr 
you have beeii in the profession 7* 

" Before coming here, I was wed on to three 
years with John Gledd, the messenger, and I ha© 
been three days wi' Mr. Vellum." 

" It is an honourable profession* sod 1 doubt 
not you will become a distinguished ornament to 
it — in time," said his Lordship drily-. 

"I'm thinking it's a gey an kittle trade though.; 
but I'll ettle my best," replied Andrew, nonedis* 
concerted. 

" But," resumed the Earl, " whatdoyou think 
tf . London ?" # 

'* Poo !" cried the clerk ; "London i a whin 
brick houses. Q, man, if ye could but see Glasr 
cow and Edinburgh-*- there you would see some* 
thing — took at Holyrood- House, that's a palace 
for you — but St. James's here, it's just like an aitkt 
to'booth. But, sir, yell hae to gae awa!, for its 
the time for me to* gang for my dinner* that I xxmy 
be back to keep the house — and I hae a. notion 
your business is no very particular the day." 
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"It certainly/ 9 said his Lordship, " will keep 
to another day ; but where do you dine ?" 

w At a very creditable house, sir; the Caledo- 
nian, in a neighbour-streeU" 

" And how much may you pay?* inquired his 
Lordship, with unaffected curiosity, prompted 
by an interest which he began to take in this 
original* 

" Seven-pence; and a bawbee to the laddie," 
replied Andrew, 

" Good Heavens !" exclaimed the Earl, touch- 
ed with a sentiment of compassion, never having 
by any accident before heard at what rates the 
humble and industrious youth of the vast metro* 
polls are obliged to live. 

" Ay, it's awfa* dear," said Andrew, mistaking 
the cause of his Lordship's astonishment; " but 
the victual's good ;" adding, " it's a hard thing 
sir, to live in London. Some take a mutchkin of 
porter to their dinner, but I sloken my drowth 
wi* Adam's wine."* 

"I presume, then, that you do not allow your- 
self much indulgence in public amusements?' said 
his Lordship. 

F 6 
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"As to that," replied Andrew, " I take my 
share, for the singers are far better than ours ; in- 
deed, they hae. tunes and; voices .like leddies and 
gentlemen. But, sir, it's no canny to gang near 
them; for naefurther gane than yestreen, lastnight 
ye ken, when I was harkening to twa singing like 
nightingales, in Lincoln's Inn Square, a ne'er-do- 
weel pocket-picker whuppet the napkin out of rny 
pouch, .wi' the slipper hand o' an evil spirit, be- 
fore I kent whar I was. Od, sir, but there's a , 
terrible power o' ill-doers about London." 

" O, I understand; you mean by the public 
amusements, listening to the ballad-singers in the 
street," said the Ear], drolling. 

" I can assure you," replied Andrew," they : 
were na like ballad-singers at a' ; and it's my no- 
tion they were play-actors out o' bread." 

*' Have you been at the theatres?" said -his 
Lordship. 

" No yet, but I'm gaun. Our clerks are to treat 
me some night soon ; and they say — they a' say— .- 
that I'll, see — Gude kens what I'll no see ; but it 
maun' be something vera extraordinar, for they're > 
just out o' the body about catching the efiec, as , - 
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they ca't. However, eftecs here, or effecs there, 
it's no right o' you, sir, to keep me clishmaclaver- 
ing when I should be taking my pick, that the 
master's wark mayna gae by." 

The Earl admitted the justness of the observa- 
tion ; and perceiving the roguery at the bottom of 
the intended treat on the part of the other clerks, 
became desirous himself to enjoy some of the vir- 
gin fancies of Andrew; he therefore pretended, as 
he had not found Mr. Vellum, he would write a 
note for him. 

Being furnished accordingly with the necessary 
implements, herequested the Solicitor that Andrew 
might be sent to a particular coffee-house, at ele- 
ven o'clock that evening, with a letter for Servinal, 
his valet, who would be there to meet him ; and 
that Mr. Vellum might have some idea of the ob- 
ject " of this singular request, he added, " The 
Countess receives masques, but your clerk can 
take a part without any disguise." 

" Now," said his Lordship to Andrew as he 
folded up the letter, " this relates to a matter on 
which my heart is much set, and I rely upon your 
fidelity in placing it safe in Mr. Vellum's own 
hand." 
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" That ye may do, and sleep sound upon't," 

was the answer ; " for be he living, or be he dead, 

I will see him ; and I wouldna that a thing gi'eo 

to me in. the way of trust was mislippent — No, 

though I was to die on the spot But 0> sir, 

really I'm growing uneasy ; for if I dinna get my 

dinner noo, thae deevils, our clerks, will be back; 

and if they fin' out that I'm toom, they'll fish to 

famish me. It would therefore, sir, be very 

obliging if ye hae done your pleasure and needs, 

to gae quietly awa', and let me rin for my bit 

chack o' dinner." 

. The good humour of the Earl, perhaps we ought 

to add his habitual politeness, could not withstand 

the reiterated urgency of this appeal, and he ao 

cordingly withdrew, renewing his injunctions for 

the careful delivery of the letter. But this was 

unnecessary; Andrew was fully impressed with the 

importance of letters addressed by clients to their 

solicitors, and well aware that his future success 

in life depended quite as much oil his integrity 

9& upon any other quality. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A MASQUERADE. 



When Andrew came back after dining, Mr. 
Vellum, who had been all the forenoon in West- 
minster-Hall, was in the office; and on reading 
the Earl's epistle, which our hero faithfully de- 
livered into his own hands, he was not a little 
diverted by its contents. 

" Did the gentleman," said he, " tell you who 
he was?' 

" I never speert," replied Andrew; "but 
surely he would put his name to the letter." 

," O yes ; but I cannot imagine what has in- 
duced him to write to me on such a. subject." 

" He maup answer for that himself" said. An* 
drew ; " but he seemed very particular. Itfs 
surely something very particular, sir, for he 
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stayed so Jang, and asked so many questions, that 
I was obligated to tell him to gang awaV 
" But what sort of man did you find him ?* 
" I'm thinking," replied Andrew, u that he's 
something in the perfoomery line, for he had a 
fine scented pocket-napkin, and was wondrous 
, prejinct in his words — a' on chandler pins ; and 
baith in shape and habit, he was a slimmer piece 
of genteelity." 

" I hope," said the Solicitor, " that you 
treated him with all due respect, for he was no 
other than the Earl of Sandyford." 

" O, Mr. Vellum, what a stupit fool fallow he 
maun hae thought I was — a yerl ! — Me speak- 
ing in the way I did to him, and he a' the time a 
yerl ( Howsoever, he canna hae't to say that I 
neglected his business, or didna mind yours, and 
rilmak upfor't to him in decorum at another 
time." 

" I hope so," said Mr. Vellum jocularly ; " but 
I have something particularly for you to do this 
evening. You will take a letter from me to one 
Mr. Servinal, as directed ; he is a civil man, and I 
have particular reasons for wishing you to become 
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acquainted with him. I need not say more, than 
that you will endeavour to make yourself agree* 
able to him." 

" If it's for your interest, sir," replied Andrew, 
"ye heed hae nae fear o' that But, eleven. 
o'clock is an awful time o' night to be seeking 
after ony honest business." 

*' True," said Mr. Vellum ; " but in our pro- 
fession, all hours and times must be at the com- 
mand of our clients." 

" Say nae mair, say na mair ; by night or by . 
day, Mr. Vellum, I'll try to do my part," replied 
Andrew ; and in this manner the prelude for the 
evening was arranged. 

At the time appointed, the valet was at his posV 
and had not to wait long for our hero. Servinal 
had been duly instructed by his master ; and ac- 
cordingly, after sbme conversation, containing a 
number of apparent facts and evidential circum- 
stances which Andrew was to relate, with . all 
proper fidelity, to Mr. Vellum, Servinal pro- 
posed an adjournment to the play-house, under 
the tempting pretext, that being acquainted with 
the door-keepers, he could get them both in free- 
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at that; hour* To this our hero could make «o 
possible objection ; an the contrary, he ©onsidetsd 
his assent to the proposal as in strict conformity 
to. the instructions he had received, to make him- 
self agreeable to so important a client as the valet 
appeared to be. A coach was thereupon called* 
and they were speedily at Sandyford-house, 

On reaching the precincts of the mansion, An- 
drew had no reason to c)oubt that he was ap- 
proaching one of the principal theatres. The 
square was thronged with carriages ; a multitude 
of curious spectators, to see the company as they 
were set down* occupied the pavement; and the 
vestibule was filled with a countless host of serv- 
ants in livery, the domestics of the guests, and 
friends of the domestics. 

The Earl had instructed Servinal, in order 
that Andrew might not be exposed to the insolent 
impertinence of the menials, to take care that it 
should not be known among them he was not in 
character; so that when he entered the ball with 
his rustic garb and awkward manner, they set him 
down as Freelove in the character of Jemmy, in 
the farce of High Life below Stairs, and the sin* 



cere aetonishnMaot with which be gazed around,, 
excited their unanimous admiration, and; plaudits 
as an incomparable performer* 

Andrew dang to his companion, in a degree 
of delighted, alarm, saying involuntarily, as he 
was conducted up the grand stair-case to the 
state-apartmeats, where the company were assem- 
bling, "What a beautiful house this is ! Odsakty, 
man, it's as grand as Solomon's Temple." 

** Were you ever there ?" said a masque in a. 
dftniiao in passing. Andrew instantly recognized 
awoke that he had. board before, and was petri- 
fied. It was thtt Earl, at whose appearance Sei> 
viiial immediately withdrew, telling our hero that 
be was. now free to go everywhere, and pick up 
what amusement he could for the remainder, of. 
the evening. 

Notwithstanding all tbe freedom which the be* 
lief that he was in a place of public amusement 
was calculated to inspire, Andrew shyly entered 
the central sak^on, from which the drawing-rooms 
opened. A party in mask, with the Earl at their 
head, followed him. He thought, however,, they 
were the players — the hirelings of the entertains 
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ment, and expected them to tumble, and perform 
other antic feats of corporeal ingenuity. 

While under this misconception of his situ* 
ation, just within the door of the saloon, with his 
back leaning on the pedestal of a statue of Terpsi- 
chore, the well-fleshed Countess of Qorbilands, 
in the character of Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt, 
came up to him* Her ladyship had not the most 
remote idea that he was not in character. Being, 
herself a Scotchwoman, she imagined, from his 
dress, that he had taken the part of a Scottish 
lad, and addressed him accordingly, imitating the 
rattle of Lady Rodolpha with considerable hu- 
mour. 

Andrew, however, was disconcerted by what he 
considered her impudence, and said, "Gang 
about your business, woman, and no fash me. — 
Fll hae naething to say to you — I tell you, wo- 
man, ye may just whistle on your thumb." 

" The brute !" exclaimed the Countess, for- 
getting her part — "How can he have got into 
the house? He has no character." 

" Fm thinking," said Andrew, drily, " that I . 
hae a muckle better character than you." 
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Her ladyship was amazed, and returned to her 
party, utterly at a loss to understand the pheno- 
menon. 

, At this moment, Col. Cole^on, in the cha- 
racter of Moll Flaggon, came up, amidst shouts 
of laughter, exclaiming, " Where is he — where 
is the gay deceiver T" presenting Andrew at the 
same momentwithherpocket-pistol, alias brandy- 
bottle. . 

Our hero looked at Moll for about half a 
minute with the most unequivocal marks of 
aversion. At last he said, " I wonder how the 
door-keepers could let sic a tinkler in, I" 

" Does he disown me ? 9 exclaimed Moll, in 

a rapture of desperation. " Will the perjured 

wretch cast me off from his tender embraces in the 

\fece of the whole world?" — And she began to 

. weep bitterly, wiping her eyes with the corner 

of her tattered shawl, and taking a sip from her 

r 

- bottle with infinite humour, 

" The woman's fou," said Andrew coolly to 
the bystanders, and walked away somewhat 
: anxiously to shun her. 

" See how he deserts me," cried the obetrepe- 
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tous'Mbll ; a he*abaftd*ms ra^Hke the rest of his 
faithless sex, ' the ef nel gay <decei ver ¥' 

Andrew, terrified by the vehemence of Mtiifts 
manncfr, ttttned bmA: to reasott with her, and said, 
** Honest woman, ytfre ia a-mistake. 1 * 

The unaffected simplicity of this address was 
tbomuch even-for-Coleson, with all 4k$ confi- 
dence; and, regardless of the proprieties of life 
part, he joined in the general laughter that it 
called forth from all present. 

Poor Andrew tiben appealed 'to the *pecfcrt»rs, 
and assured' them, with the most perfect sincerity, 
that he bad never seen the woman before, wnoe 
he was born. w She ? s just a randy," aaid he, 
** *and ought to be set in the Jongs." 

w Whaf s the matter — whatV the to &>« he**?' 

, cried a Jostict Woodcock. ** What aWyeeft«r*? 

Tramp, madam ; and as for yon, sir, take*)Wtxr- 

Andrew would have Walked away r^bdk^tttit 
^tfH'took IfoM of ifee s«teming-mMlgIiStr«le?by'the 
Cdat-triH, eMarmihg, *Is (Hi* a {*<op€*<t*etttn*ttt 
of the fair sex, Justice Wefcctoaflt? 'jttttttMght 
ytra^ttd tee* a 'better 'irtari* y^ur*ty^>ttian to 
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cee a poor innocent girl, (that hod nothing but 
her virtue, so 'wronged by such a cruel, a per- 
fidious, a base, and wicked, wicked man." 

" Pioor Molly! andwhathashedonetoyeu?' 
said the Justice. 

" What has he done !" exclaimed Molly, start- 
ing from out her tears. " He has undone me?' 9 

Andrew was thunderstruck, and looked around 
in despair, but saw no friendly visage; in the 
same moment MoUdbsped.him in her arms, and 
pulling out his watch, cried, " This At least wSL 
procure me some comfort" —And in putting the 
watch into her pocket, she took out her bottle, 
and indulged in another sip. 

" Softly,, Moll," said Justice Woodcock, "you 
must give me the watch." 

" Oh !" cried Andrew, in a long and vibrating 
tone of horror ; but suddenly mustering courage, 
he exclaimed, " As sure as death, sir, this is as 
big a lie as ever Cluty himself cleckit Only send 
for my master, Mr. Vellum, and he'll testificate, 
that I'm a poor honest .lad, of creditable parent- 
age, just come frae Scotland.— O, what had I to 
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do here! Gie me my watch, I tell you— »gie 

-me my watch — thieves, thieves !" 

The earnest vigour of lungs with which he ut- 
tered this exclamation resounded through all the 
splendid chambers, and the whole music and 

- merriment was in a moment silenced by the 
alarm. Andrew in the same instant snatched 
the watch from Moll, who was then in the act of 
handing it to the Justice, and flying off amidst 
a universal cataract of laughter, never looked be- 
hind till he was out of breatly and safe in the 
street. 
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AN INVITATION. 



Hastening home to his lodgings with the expe- 
dition of a delinquent flying from justice, Andrew 
was undressed, and over head and. ears among 
the bed-clothes, before he made any. attempt to 
' rally his scattered senses. . In this situation he 
soon became more composed, and began to think 
that he had perhaps been subjected to the influ- 
ence of some delusion. He had heard of Johnny 
Fa and Lord Cassillis' Lady, and. of mounte- 
banks casting glamour in the eyes of their specta- 
tors, by which, blue-bottles flies, with pins at their 
tails, are made to appear in the shape of game- 
cocks, drawing logs. of timber ;. and. he was not 
sure but that some such slight of magic had beem 
practised by the players on himself. . 
vol. i. a 



This first effort of returning reason, as his agi- 
tation subsided, was succeeded by a still more 
rational conclusion, no less than that really he 
did not know where he had been, and therefore 
it would be as well for him to say nothing of his 
adventure nextUioming to thterotfcer clerks in the 
office ; and with this prudent determination, he 
said his prayers and fell aisfoep. 

But although he had resolved to be silent, he 
eeukl rid* dtast Mtmetf of a oertairt iftdest*ibabk 
ftwKbgdfwifrietyaftd qpprehensioa when be went 
*<thed«skin tke morning* He 4»t chiton wkfa* 
eat xtymg &+w&t »d wart* tin ,iridfcji&«»fr than 
kit wonted asifcfait^ white h» Juompaniotifi tram 
rtommting #**ad* o&er that «spleit»;aal gal* 
ktftitfe^ And *o*tfg *fe debauKtatiat sk&eCmb 
lute'iaid Fitting ttftfir the play, 

Wlaa l4r> VtlUB^^tefda«te^ffic^th©smind 
ethtetmd \W* echoed ty ttoibetfNftgtf <&*< 
tartf *i*«ft j «ad * itewwttidb of f<Mt^ vdsibslw 
f*taHa9tfa*t^i«jtt of stwpw*ecbgila^t«5k pte* 
«Mit»of «ur JH^*«itol* rami, wih*t>gp*&*> 
wmsMmiaa *)*» " Wdi^Wjtt* did yro 
see Mr. Sen^to*ragta?» 



an iitvttftiitfttjt. m 

7I> A genteel matt afl$we*ed* to his name/' re- 
plied Andrew, «* and I gave him the letter" 

* Wad y<m any conveisaAfeti with him ?* in- 
quired the Solicitor, mfcised at the dexterity ef 
Ati&t&fB erasfoii, and mttffertcd by hlsr evident 
ettb&ffitossmettti 

** A gre&tdeal," aaid our hero briskly; and titan 
he fkltfcfully recounted th* whole of what he oMk 
ceived to be the business-part of the oo&revta&Otti 

VeHttm com lttendedfe attention and memory, 
&ht& added; " Bid you sCtt^ teag< with hlra ?" 

" We were not a great while tfctgKber," ttu 
pffifed AnAeirwflii *s!ghv 

" I hope he did not detain you long? fe» I tfo 
nfdt chfooste"thart: my yonng mew should ftfcep tate 
hours." 

* ttwifl fee my *ttdeavonrtoi satisfy ?<«* Sir, 
in that particular, for Fm n^ fcn*ef b^htttw 
tttySd t fhey A¥fc very bad Aing**" «6&oat<h*rOy 
morally* 

" Yes,** Typified liis' matter $ ' "and London is 

« It's an awful |>fi*aer'*|i* '^*H|lNltitf'» 

swer. 

62 
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4i But you got safe home, after parting from 
the gentleman/' said Mr. Vellum. < 

" Ay," replied Andrew with a nod, as if he 
spoke inwardly ; " ay, I got safe home." 

The Solicitor could, with difficulty, keep his 
gravity; but after a momentary pause, he looked t 
sharply at our hero, and then, in a jocular tone, 
said, " I suspect, Wylie, you were engaged in 
some adventure last night" 

" I fancy every body may meet wi' as meikle, 
and do nae wrang either," was the answer to this 
home question. 

" Then you did meet with something ?" said 
his master. ' ' 

" I canna, without a lie, say I met wi' nae- 
thing." 

" But what was it ?" inquired the Solicitor, 
with an affected tone of impatience. 

" I'm sure, : sir, that's no an easy question to 
answer ; for ye ken I'm but a new come stranger 
in London, and a's no ill that's ill like." 

" Then I presume that what you met with was 
something you thought strange ?[ 
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" I dare say," replied Andrew, « it may no 
be strange here." 

" It is very extraordinary that you refuse to tell 
me what it was." 

** Me refuse, sir !" exclaimed Andrew ; " I'm 
sure I never refused." 

** Then why don't you satisfy me ?" 

" It's baith my earnest wish and interest, sir, 
to gie you the fullest satisfaction in my power," 
replied our hero ; and he looked at his master 
with such an air of simplicity, that Vellum was 
utterly at a loss whether to set him down as a 
knave or a fool. . At this moment one of Lord 
Sandyford's servants entered, with a card from his 
Lordship, requesting Mr. Wylie's company to 
dinner that day* Andrew, was petrified — he 
grew as pale as .ashes, and trembled from head 
to foot, totally incapable of comprehending the 
mystery of this device. Vellum smiled, and said, 
" I hope you are not engaged, and that you can 
oblige his Lordship." 

" O, am sure," cried our hero, panting, " I'll 
do ony thing in the world to oblige my Lord." 

g 3 
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Ti»e fdotttiaa was aceordiagly'difiariaifici With 
a card to the Earl, accepting of the ijatf itafaoaii 
* VvfMi are a fortunate yautiiy" arid Mr. Wlhtm, 
" to have made so early such am ettivialofce au«- 
<quaint$Bce." 

" But, sir/' interrupted Andrew, ^vdmft whIIjI 
do, for I hke na claes fit for my JjootTb company ?" 

" Take my advice," said ilia master gravely, 
and with sincerity, 4i make lib change in your 
appearance, but only he careful that yon aoe pfltn- 
similarly olean and neat," 

Mr. Velluo> was more in the sscoet of his *dr 
venture the -preceding evening than he protended 
|n fact, like Solicitor had teen kdaisaJf Mfcthtmasr 
ijuerade, and partook of lie antroknerit which 
**the incomparable unknown 9 ' ttxarionwl, as 
The Morning Post called Andrew, in ideaerihMg 
the entertainment, for the purpose <tf advertising 
4he saw>ury merits of i/he cook and confecfcieaer 
who provided the aupper. 

In resuming his duty at idle deik, Agfedretr 
marvelled, as he •copied* on the singularity of 
havkftg Beoeived an invitation to dine with an 
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E^ri; and te wes «taw4e«0»gh togucwttat 
it amid ©either fee or acownt of ftb le^rwingj b*$ 
rank, nor the festoon of his appewa«Ge» 

The iavUa&m whish Andiraw had fwehffli 
firam thgt Earl was soon knowa ansfcrig the otter 
clerks, and their first notion Jed them la feffly 
that he was. related to his Lordship; they began, 
in consequence, to think he was not, after all, the 
mean sort of half-witted creature which they had 
hitherto thought him, but an eccentric and ori- 
ginal character. This idea received something 
like confirmation, when one of them, inquiring 
in what degree of relationship he stood with the 
Earl, Andrew dryly replied, " Really I canna 
say, but I believe we're sprung of the same 
stock." — Some of the more knowing, however, 
began to suspect that it possibly might be on 
account of his odd and singular appearance; 
and that his Lordship, in conferring the honour 
of the invitation, slyly intended to amuse his 
own friends, by shewing off the curiosity — a 
shrewd suspicion, characteristic of that preco- 
cious knowledge of the world, which is one of 

q 4* 
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the chief, if not the very chief itself, of all the pe- 
culiarities of the metropolitan youth, especially 
of that sharp and pert tribe of them, who, like 
the imps that infest the road leading to Paradise, 
chatter, frisk, and flutter in the avenues to the 
tribunals of justice. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A DINNER PARTY. 



Andrew having provided himself with the ad- 
dress of Sandyford-house, was at the door as 
punctually as the clock went the hour. The 
knocker, at that moment, seemed to him too pon- 
derous for his. hands to raise, and after pausing 
for about half-a-minute to recover courage, he 
tapped with his knuckle, to announce his claim 
for admission. The porter, a saucy corpulent 
fellow, opened, and demanded what he wanted. 
" I am come to get my dinner, with. my Lord," 
was the reply. - The comer, of .John Swell's lips- 
crooked of their own accord downward, into an 
expression of ineffable contempt and exclusion,, 
when, fortunately, the .footman who had carried 
the invitation to Vellum's, happened to come into 

g 5 
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the hall, and, recognizing our hero, conducted him 
up stairs to the drawing-room, where the other 
guests, with the.Earl and Countess, were waiting, 
in expectation of his approach. 

Andrew was agitated and confused ; but, in as- 
cending the stairs, he recovered sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to enable him to observe that the 
house was the same, which, on the preceding night, 
he had believed was one of the theatres ; and the 
idea •suddenly Sashed upon hifli, the* he owed the 
honour of the invitation to the simplicity of lis 
Scottish maimers -md appearance. The servaat 
who showed him the way, had observed hit; aaa- 
fttsiGtt* and when Andrew paused, as this notkm 
<:arae across his miiid,he conceived him to beevei)- 
whelmed with diffidence, and stopped also* with a 
*fieer, being aware of the motives which had itit- 
duced his master to write him to duraer* Bllta 
moments reflection set all thing's right with bar 
hens and hesaemed, to the «ucy valet, fcxmdeff* 
go a marvellous transmutation, from an awkvaad 
vulgar boy* into yi atey andccmfideat yfttlemw*. 
He advanced towards the *K)r of the drawutp- 
town with as light a step, aad as obeeriU aoou*- 



tenanee, as he erarapproaefad the cottage pf his 
schoolmaster with the chat ndjoibta of the Tr- 
iage, and was ushered into the splendid company 
-without feeliag the slightest embarrassment; an 
the contrary, he went forward in that agreeable 
state of setf-possession, which a man feels when he 
kgpws it is in his power to dispense pleasure 
Lord Sandyford, who possessed an acute percep- 
tion of the lateftt powers of character, perceive^ 
by the change, on the instant he threw his eyes 
on him as the door opened, that be was not the 
entire simple oddity which he had at firsjt 
imagined, and immediately went towards hiflfe 
and shook him by -the hand, in a manner that 
raised him at once, as it were, into the equality 
-and footing of a friend. 

" Mr. Wylie," said his lordship, " I ought 
to apologise lor the freedom which I have take? 

with you." * 

. ." Say pae wair .about it, my Lord," injteiv 
rupted Andrew; " I maun pay % my ejcperienc^ 
of the world #s wed tag amy betters; but it *rtp 
» awfa' thing thojigtw" 
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< This simple reply, was received as original 
humour, and much amused, the high-bred as- 
semblage* both by its gusto and familiarity. Sir 
Timothy Knicketty, the connoisseur, who was of 
the party, declared it was truly h la Tenters. 

When they had descended to the dining-room, 
the ladies were particularly anxious to share our 
hero among them ; but he put an end. to the con- 
troversy, by taking the seat of honour between 
the Duchess of Dashingwell and the Countess, 
who, independent- of their rank, were the two 
finest women in the room. Her grace was a 
blithe, open-tempered character, that could carry 
a joke as great a length as any lady of her class. 

During dinner, nothing for some time particu- 
larly occurred. Andrew, with a quick and cun- 
ning eye, observed the etiquettes of the table, as 
they were performed by others, and acquitted 
himself without committing any extraordinary 
breach of the wonted ceremonials; in this re- 
spect, he wias indeed superior to many a scion of 
nobility, from Eton or Oxford. The Duchess of 
D. led him on in conversation, and he said a num- 
ber of droll and naif things, which were received 
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as bon mots of the most racy flavour* Peals of 
laughter bore testimony to all the house with 
what success he sustained his character, and as 
the wine mounted his confidence rose. Before the 
end of the second course he was in high glee, and 
perfectly at his ease; insomuch, that the very ser- 
vants in attendance could with difficulty maintain 
the requisite taciturn decorum of their office. 
But all restraint of duty, place, and circumstance, 
were in the end overwhelmed, when, in reply to 
an invitation from her Grace, to take wine with 
her, he exclaimed, " Na, leddies, if ye gar me 
drink at this rate, the wine will be running in my 
head, and I'll be kittling you till ye keckle or a's 
done; so look to the consequences." 
- Lord Sandyford enjoyed the scene with a re- 
lish to which he had long been a stranger ; but 
the Countess was the least affected of the whole 
party by the simplicity or the art of Andrew. Her 
Ladyship, however, maintained throughout the 
evening a graceful propriety, that admirably be- 
came her station.* - She seldom condescended to 
laugh ; still, at times, a pleasant, ringing, cheer- 
ful sound came from her heart, that shewed she 
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could enjoy the pleasantries of life as jocundly 
as her neighbour*. On these occasion?, he* lord 
would look at her, as if startled by some unex- 
pected note, of pleasure, but in a moment hey 
hilarity was suppressed) and she was as cold and 
formal *s before. 

The evening's entertainment had, however, 
generally the effect of inspiring the Earl with a 
grateful feeling towards Andrew ; for it is one of 
the blessed consequences of hearty laughter, to 
cstur into action all the kindly humdurs of the 
mind; and his Lordship determined to have him 
for his frequent guest The rest of the company, 
particularly the Duchess of D.» was scarcely less 
delighted with his eccentricities; and when, afte^ 
returning to the drawing-room, she persuaded 
him to sing, he fairly won her heart, and was 
chosen a regular invitant to ail her parties for the 
winter. Indeed, to do him justice, in the choice 
of his song he displayed equal taste and judg- 
ment, and the execution was worthy of the choice, 
His song was that ludicrous enumeration of 
goods and chattels, beginning with " My father 
wi* his deeing breath," in the performance of 
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which, flushed with the Tuscan, he addressed 
himself so eagerly to her Grace, snapping his 
fingers with exultation, and nodding and winking, 
that she was obliged tQ thwr heuself on a sofa, 
holding both her sides, exclaiming, " For the 
love of Heaven, stop him — stop him, or I shall 
die !" 

The sagacity with which Andrew had thus inv- 
proved $Ue first impression of his peculiarities, 
taught binr instinctively to choose that happy 
moment for taking leave, when the effect he had 
produced was liveliest. At the end of his song 
he accordingly sprang away, as if he had sud- 
denly recollected himself crying^ " Megsty me, 
what am I about, jdaffing till this time here, 
when I'hae got -a codicil to copy to a dying 
Bill's last will and testament]" And with that, 
giving, ^ ludicrous nod for a bow, he ran down 
stairs, and hastened home^ 
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BORROWING. 



The first winter thus passed with our hero in a 
manner that most yonng men would have deemed 
enviable, and the prudent regarded as fraught 
with danger to his future fortune ; but his sim- 
plicity remained invincible to the blandishments 
\ of pleasure, and the sterling worth of his innate 
' character raised him more and more in the es- 
timation of Lord Sandyford. 

One morning, on going to chambers, he found 
Mr. Vellum thoughtful and vexed. He had 
been, on the preceding evening, engaged with 
money-lenders, relative to an additional mort- 
gage, which was immediately required for the 
Earl, and the negotiation had not been satisfac- 
tory. The money was obtained ; but on such 
terms, that he was almost afraid to communicate 
them to his Lordship, — not that he had any rea- 
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son, from his experience of the EarPs disposition 
and temper, to apprehend that his Lordship 
would trouble himself for a moment on the sub- 



ject; but he felt as a man of business, that he 
had not been so happy in his management as on 
other similar occasions. 

After sitting some time, turning oyer the me- 
moranda of the transaction, and casting about in 
his thoughts for what he should say to the Earl, 
he happened to look towards the desk where An- 
drew was earnestly employed at his vocation, his 
little round smooth-hair'd head Mowing his pen 
as if it was slowly rolling on the paper ; and it 
occurred to him, that perhaps no fitter envoy could 
be employed in the business than the droll and 
uncouth oddity before him. From what had al- 
ready taken place between him and the Earl, the 
humour and peculiarities of Andrew seemed likely 
to render the communication less disagreeable to 
his Lordship, than .his own dry and regular me- 
thod of explaining the circumstances, and he 
summoned him at once from the desk. 

" You must go, Wylie," said he, " to Lord 
Sand yford with these papers. They contain some 
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matte** respecting Uhe loan of twenty thousand 
pounds 4hat i have procured* {or his Lordship,** ; 

** Twenty tbousandponnds \ — barro'tmoney f 
exclaimed Andrew. But bis master, without no- 
ticing the exclamation, continued — " And you 
will tell him, that it really could not be obtained 
on better tertas; that, in fact, at present every 
thing m thecky is drained by an instalment <*f 
the goTemment-Wn ; and money can only be 
raised with the utmost difficulty, and on terms I 
am abnost ashamed to state." 

m I wish — I wish," said Andrew, * that my 
my Lord may iaud tbegfcher twenty thousand 
pennds a' at anee ; and wasting baitb at heck 
and manger, wi' bardie leddies and whirligig 
fool-fellows at yon gait." 

VelUnn was folding up the papers while onr 
hero made this observation; and a little relieved 
from his anxiety by having selected him for his 
minister, said jocularly, " You may as well give 
bis Lordship a word of advice on the subject, 
Wylie, if you find him in {he humour." 

* Atweel 111 no grudge to do that," replied 
Andrew seriously "for he's a fine man, and his 
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filsx miu&&*to!im<np >m' h«K$eU ill's a pity &# 
ofcy JLc*d a«d.her<di»iwk4rew thsgifher so ^reel 
as aettld Jae wished," 

Yeliott was startled by this r&narlfe and look- 
ijg>aanii«jatly ajad inquisitively at Andrew said, 
-" £bwe you beard any thing about them ?" 

* Me bear*bottt <&em J^'Wbat could I he$r 
about them ? I ken nobody that's .aeqiu&iftt *i* 
*my j»' than save yougsel ; bat J bam iw& iholes 
SB aayilwad* and as many wwIxtos, wad X «ftU 
hearken at the ane, and keek .out at j&e Hher, 
-and 3eam ifthat's gaun *>n rathe warld, just as 
ywek «b it&ocr folk.— My Leddy, Mn Tfolluwfe is 
naur/Med' iwed in. the parlby-voo afyte to her 
gudernan, than a iindiy wife stwnuld be, and toy 
Lord fashes, at her JbciftaJify." 

^ ¥ou are a strange creature* Q» I am mis- 
taken*" said Velliua, aa he haiidted him th^ |M^ 
fesi; /< and I Itope you will m>t blunder in this 
JwK&nass/' 

Andrews as la* receded them, assured bis maa- 
tar, dial !he ; night .depend he would do his best 
endeavours tbotfi to giyebim and the Ewri wtkh 
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faction ; and, taking his hat, hastened to Sandy- 
ford-house, where he was immediately admitted. 
« What! Wylie, are you sent?* cried his Lord- 
ship, somewhat surprised when our hero entered. 

" For lack o' a better hand, my Lord, the 
master bade me tak thir papers to your Lord- 
ship, and to tell you, that he was vera sorry he 
couldna get the siller on ony thing like Christian 
terms at this tune." 

His Lordship smiled, saying, " I thought he 
knew that I never expected it on any thing like 
Christian terms." 

" It's a great soom, my Lord," resumed An- 
drew, looking at the'Earl from under his brows ; 
" and maun hae ta'en a hantle o' gathering and 
gripping to make it up ; and it's a sair pity that 
it winna last Iang wi' your Lordship. 9 ' 
- The Earl, at this address, laid the papers on 
the table, and begged Andrew to be seated. 

" What were you observing, Mr. Wylie, about 
the money?" said his Lordship, when Andrew 
had seated himself aloof from the table. 

" I was just saying, sir, my Lord, that twenty 
thousand pounds is a dreadful soom of money. 
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It's a thousand pounds a-year, my Lord, at mer- 
chant's rate, o' dead loss." , 
" It is so, Wylie ; but what then ?" 
u Nae, as to the what then o' the business," 
cried Andrew, in some degree lightened in his 
spirit, " that's your Lordship's look out. But 
I canna bear to see an honest gentleman riding 
helter skelter straight on to a broken brig, and 
no gie him warning." 

" This is at least something new," said the 
Earl to himself, a little interested, and with a 
kindly excitement of sensibility towards his 
friend ; and he then added, "I am certainly 
obliged to you, Wylie." 

" Ye're nane obligated to me," cried Andrew ; 
" it's the part o' honesty to let you ken the road 
ye're in ; but, as Burns says to the de'il, ' O 
would ye tak a thought and men', 9 for really, my 
Lord, I'm wae for you — a man o' your degree can 
neither work nor want, and what will become o* 
you when a's gane to a' ? I'll tell you what it is, 
my Lord, before I would be hinging, ae millstone 
about my neck after anither in this gait, I would 
take a rung, and thrash every aneo' your he t and 
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fh* flfcakies oat o* the koufe«^-D^vil 60 me ga&& 
o' them — and o' the other dlttrnjamphrey, tfeaft 
are eating yon out -of house and hall, b*tl ttould 
let tfeem ken ^hat twenty thottaand poinub are 
it* as maiiypaika; Sk 9 toy Lord, if yeffi fceBere 
ifle,- there was no *e shigfe atte, of af that fottl 
node mofrof lflthero»s mid merry- Andrew^ «fe-» 
*<Miring the mains move' here tfe^ kher ttighf#^ 
their gallanting, that would gje yowr Lordsfeapw 
bowbie for mid iang* syne, if ye w%re Peking 
your mean frae door to door in a catild winter 1 * 
day, wP the drap dt y*mr tteb v and the tfear in 
yotrr ee$ ftftd 110 ae itaacuV* no even a -amid 
potatoe, in your meal-pock." 

" The picture is> strong," said tftt Earf em- 
phatically; ** but it fcnot'ttaftoiut some »i*e pot- 
traiture. What wotrid yon advfee ate to db ?T - * 

" It irotiM be wit of a* bom* t/dbttetfetifto 
mt ttt advise your Loitishfp," replied our hew* 
B Fte erfy speaifag o* ^wfeit I wouH tto my***; 
fHitthenTmifteSftler a l6i€«ilof « tiwrrferf auar* 

^Ye^Wyfe^yesrycwtfrei^Mt Sltetortl 
attd fhe fflfttt-ied' Man **e two seffotts ^ttrtflflto*- 
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" Ane of them," cried Andrew, briskly, " is 
■•  > 

bad enough ; but the twa make a case that would 

puzzle Solomon himsel. Howsomever, sir, my 

Lord, I can tell you ae thing, and that is, redde 

the ravelled skein wi* my Leddy, andmiblim 

baith yon and her will can spa*e some o? the cost 

awl outlay that ye're at for living furniture, the 

eating dishes and drinking deoaaters that oter 

often garnish your table," 

The Earl's colour went and came daring this 
speech; his eyes, at die freedom of the aLhasion 
to Lady Sandyfard, flashed, with JndftgnajtUxvbufc 
it was only for a moment When Andrew paused* 
his countenance was settled* aad hb said in an 
easy tone, " Yed haway I think, Wjdie, bnfc a 
poor opinion of my guests*" 
• " The folk are wed cnaugb; but a» your 
Lordship cave* *a* little AbcRrt A eaa^iwwodar 
how ye cm be lashed wi' sic like " 

" How do you. ika»w Aati I cane fette a bn wt 
then?' ami ith*Eari> half e«rt*iedyfc^«nDpriied 
attbeiehiark 
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" ' Them that gant 
Something want, 
Sleep, meat, or making oV 

And ye'll excuse my freedom, sir, "my Lord, 
but I have seen, mair than once or twice, that 
your Lordship was no in a vera satisfied situa- 
tion, notwithstanding the merriment and daffing 
around you" 

"How?" cried the Earl, and bit his lips. 
" But, Wylie, what makes you suppose that 
there is what you call a ravelled skein between 
me and Lady Sandyford." 

The jocular tone in which his Lordship 
uttered this sentence, was calculated to throw 
Andrew off his guard; but it produced no 
change in the earnest simplicity with which he 
was endeavouring to fulfil the orders he had re- 
ceived from his master, with respect to recom- 
mending economy to the Earl. 

" I meant no offence," replied Andrew respect- 
fully ; " but I thought the best way for your 
Lordship to begin to retrench, would be by trying 
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to do with as little company: a$ possible ; and if 
my Leddy might be brought to the same way of 
thinking, it would be a blithe thing for you baith." 

Andrew paused, for he observed a cloud pass- 
ing over the Earl's expressive countenance, and 
a mutual silence for some time ensued ; during 
which, his Lordship rose and walked towards the 
window. Our hero also left his chair, and was 
standing on the floor to make his bow of leave, 
when the Earl turned round. " Wylie," said his 
Lordship playfully, " can you speak of trees, 
from the cedar that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall ?" 

" It's no right o' your Lordship," replied An- 
drew seriously, " to, make a fool o' the Bible, by 
likening me to King Solomon, the wisest man 
that ever was in the world; so I wish your 
Lordship a vera good morning. But hae ye ony 
thing to say to Mr. Vellum anent the twenty 
thousand pounds T 

" What can I have to say ? — I wanted the 
money — he has got it — and I doubt not has 
made the best bargain in his powdr ; so take bacfc 
the papers, and tell him to prepare the deeds." ' 

VOL. I. H 
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" Sir, my Lord," cried Andrew, petrified, u ye 
hae never lookit at the papers." 

The Earl smiled, and stepping towards the 
table, gathered them up and counted them ; he 
then placed them in Andrew's hands, and said, 
" I have looked quite as much at them as I wish 
to do." 

Andrew shook his head as he received the 
papers, and for a moment looked compassionately 
at the Earl. There was something in the motion 
and. the look that produced an electrical vibration 
at the heart of his Lordship, and as our hero 
moved towards the door and retired, he followed 

* 

him with his eye; and even after the door was 
closed, still he continued for several minutes to 
gaze in that direction. 

"I have hitherto lived among machines," said 
the Earl, in soliloquy, moving from the spot, and 
throwing himself carelessly on a sofa ; " but this 
is a human being ; it has brains, in which thought 
rises naturally as water-wells from the ground, 
the wholesome element of temperance; it has a 
heart too ; and in this little discourse has shewn 
more of man: than all the bearded bipeds I hate 
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ever met with. What am I to him, that he 
should take such brotherly interest in my deso- 
lation ? and how should he know that it is caused 
by my wife? My wife! — What wife? — Ihave 
no wife; scarcely so much of one as Othello had 
when he had slain the gentle Desdemona." And 
in saying these words, his Lordship rolled his 
head over towards the back of the sofa, and 
covering his face with his handkerchief, lay 
seemingly asleep. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



AN ACCIDENT. 



The Earl of Sandyford was an only child. In 
his fifth year, he had succeeded to the family ho- 
nours and estates. The Countess, his mother, 
was one of those kind of respectable ladies** who, 
at their exit from the stage of life, are declared, 
in the obituary of the newspapers, to have been 
of the nature of pearls and precious stones — or- 
naments to their sex. Her husband bequeathed 
to her the principal direction of his son's educa- 
tion. The young Lord was the last of his im- 
mediate line, and, in the event of dying without 
issue, the estates and titles devolved on the re- 
mote descendant of some collateral ancestor. The 
Dowager felt it no less her duty, on this account, 
to cultivate his affections for the domestic virtues, 
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in order that be might be early induced to form 
a suitable matrimonial connexion, than to provide 
all the proper and requisite means for the deve- 
lopment of his talents and the formation of a cha- 
racter, which* she was persuaded, .would reflect 
lustre on his country. 

With this view, his education was entirely do- 
mestic; but conducted by masters eminently qua- 
lified, till he reached his sixteenth year, when he 
was sent to college. The Countess, at the same 
time, assiduously preserved an old intimacy with 
the Avonside family, the daughters of which pro* 
mis£d to excel their mother, who had been one of 
the most celebrated beauties of her day, and whose 
many amiable qualities Wefe far dearer in the re* 
collection of her fiienos, than the charms of her 
person, or die gitoces of her manners. She died 
while her children were all young; but in the 
Marquis, their lather, k was thought they had a 
wise and excellent protector. Unfortunately, 
however, after her death, he devoted himself, as 
he fcaid, entirely to public business, and left them 
ill the hands of hired instructors, who were only 
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anxious, that they should be distinguished for the 
elegance of their external acquirements. 

In the course of this intimacy, the Countese 
had, in due time, the satisfaction to observe that 
Lady Augusta, the eldest, began to interest the 
youthful admiration of her. son; and it soon. be- 
came an understood thing, among, the respective 
friends of the two families, that, when his Lord- 
ship came of age, a marriage would, in all proba- 
bility, take place. 

We shall not dwell on intervening circum- 
stances ; Lord Sandyford at college was allowed 
to possess talents of a very high order* The 
most sanguine expectations were formed of him 
by his acquaintance ; but some of them differed 
as to the department in which he was likely to 
excel. The ambitious, who judged of him by his 
occasional animation, predicted that he would 
exalt the political renown of his country ; but 
those who most esteemed the milder movements 
of his character, cherished the hope, . that his 
genius would add to her more permanent glory 
in the quiet pursuits of a literary life. Both 
parties were equally disappointed. 
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Lady Augusta Spangle was in many respects 
the reflex of her accomplished lover. She was 
not only endowed with great beauty, but an edu- 
cation, conducted with admirable skill to bring 
out all the showy portions of her character in their 
fairest forms and liveliest colours, had adorned 
her with many elegancies, almost as fascinating 
as that charming simplicity with which Nature 
delights to set at defiance the graceful endeavours 
of art. She was not witty, nor did she possess 
any of that sunniness of mind, which beams out 
in the smiles of good humour ; but her apothegms 
had often the force of wisdom, and sometimes the 
brilliancy as well as the barb of satire. It was 
impossible to see her without admiration; but 
there was a systematical decorum in her deport-* 
mefit, which diminished the delight that her sin- 
gular beauty was naturally calculated to inspire. 
She had, in fact, been educated for the market 
of fashion, and, deluded by the sordid maxims of 
Mrs. Harridan, to whom the care of her vouth 
had been unfortunately entrusted, she believed 
that the main object in the life of a young wo* 
man of rank, is to obtain an establishment becom- 
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ing the dignity of her family. " Men," as that 
antiquated artificer of manners would often say 
to her pupils, " are all either mercenary or capri- 
cious ; and the daughter of a duke, if she is not 
rich, and few of them are so, has no chance of 
marrying according to her condition, unless she 
render herself interesting to the vanity of such 
noblemen as can afford to indulge their fancies in 
the choice of a wife." Lady Augusta gave cre- 
dit to her precepts, and was their victim. 

It might have been thought, considering how 
soon it had been determined that Lady Augusta 
was destined to be the bride of Lord Sandyford, 
that Mrs. Harridan would have relaxed in her 
efforts to form ad artificial character, which, if she 
had possessed any true judgment of the world, 
she must have perceived could not fail in the end 
to excite the aversion of the Eari^ but her sys- 
tem was neither to make homes happy nor wives 
amiable. She had an interest of her own to serve; 
and, actuated by the same mercenary motives as 
the music-masters whom she employed, was only 
solicitous about the effect which her pupils might 
produce on their appearance in society. The 
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eclat of a splendid general deportment she knew 
would redound to her own advantage ; and for 
this ahe neglected to cultivate those gender 
graces which constitute the true strength of fe- 
male dominion. 

One thin$ however, resulted from her system; 
but perhaps it depended more on the effect of in- 
dividual feeling, than as a necessary consequence 
of the plated virtues which she so assiduously 
polished. The desire to obtain approbation 
quickened the sense of shame, and gave it even 
a morbid acuteness. To this feeling Lady Au- 
gusta was nervously alive; and where there is 
shame, there may yet be virtue*, 

The day after Lord Sandyfoixl came of age* 
the marriage was celebrated; but before the 
honey-moon .had half waned, it was evident to 
the most cursory visitor, that his Lordship had 
imbibed some secret cause of distate against his 
beautiful bride. By the end of the third month, 
to the amazement of all the world, he was wildly 
running the career of dissipation. 

The Dowager, his mother, was broken-hearted 
by this unexpected result, and her distress was 
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condoled in the usual manner by a number of sym- 
pathizing friends, not all females, who, in their 
malicious consolation, often remarked, that, after 
all, sooner or later, men will indemnify themselves 
for die restraints laid upon their youth ; and that 
the good old way of letting young fellows sow 
their wild oats was evidently the best, as it was 
doubtless the result of practical wisdom and ex- 
perience. " We therefore," said these honourable 
personages, " do not despair yet of seeing Lord 

Sandyford pull up, and turn out a very shining 

* 

character." Nothing, however, was farther Jrom 
the charity of their hopes ; and several years 
passed away,, without any thing arising to make 
them doubt that his ruin was irretrievable* 

In the meantime, no apparent change had 
taken place in the elegant deportment of the 
Countess. She was still radiant with beauty, and 
the splendour of her accomplishments was ac- 
knowledged through all the constellations . of 
fashion. Her prudence also received its due 
share of commendation; for, notwithstanding 
'the enigmatical career of her Lord, she still pre- 
served with him the conjugal decorum of living 
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under the same roof. But, except on those 
occasions, when it was necessary to exhibit the 
plate and hospitality of the family, they seldom 
met; still maintaining, however, towards the 
world that well-bred reciprocity of civility, which 
justified their acquaintance in asking them to the 
same parties on the same card. 

One night, as her Ladyship was returning 
home from the Opera, her carriage, in crossing 
from Picadilly into Berkley-Street, ran against a 
gentleman who happened to be passing at the 
moment, and seriously hurt him. The stranger 
was Mr.,Ferrers, one of the most eccentric orbs 
then above the horizon of fashion. This gentle- 
man, in his youth, was ardent and generous, 
quick in his resentments, easily offended, and 
frank in his pardons ; but there was a versatility 
of humour about him, which prevented him from 
making friends, and as he advanced in life, the 
career which he ran tended to impair his best 
qualities. The succession of anxieties which he 
suffered from the turf and the hazard-table, ex- 
cited a false appetite for acute sensations, and all 
pleasures seemed to him vapid that were not 
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flavoured with a mixture of apprehension and 
even of danger* His losses sharpened his feel- 
ings, and his success was a spur to his infatuation. 
This distempered state of excitement had, at the 
period of which we are speaking, attained a de- 
gree of frenzy ; and although in manners the un- 
happy man conducted himself like the generality 
of the circle in which he moved, he was already 
touched with madness. His insanity, however, 
had not manifested itself in any instance of re- 
markable extravagance ; but the currents of his 
mind and thoughts were troubled and impetuous, 
and frequently tempestuous gusts, and whirlwinds 
of rage and passion^ urged him with a headlong 
rashness in his pursuits, whatever- they happened 
to be; as often, however, as he attained possession 
of his object, the paroxysm immediately subsided, 
and he paused, as it were, and looked round, • as if 
he stood wondering at what could have instigated 
him into such precipitation and violence. 

During the period that he was confined to his 
room by the accident, Lady Sandyfbrd, with 
whom be had no previous acquaintance, fre- 
quently sent to inquire for him ; and the effect 
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of this natural, indeed under the circumstances, 
indispensable politeness, inspired him with a 
frenetic enthusiasm of gratitude towards her 
Ladyship; insomuch, that when he was in a 
condition to mix again in society, he sought her 
out in all places with an impassioned zeal that' 
belonged alike to his mental infirmity and his 
character ; and he was so open and singular in 
this, that he soon attracted the eyes of the world 
towards him. 

The Countess was a neglected wife ; but such 
had been the pride of her carriage, that no man 
had ever ventured to address her with one im- 
proper expression ; and such the sustained 
dignity of her deportment, that no circumstance 
had yet occurred to require the slighest exertion 
of the latent powers of her own mind. She was, 
however, struck at last with the assiduities of 
Ferrers ; and having a distinct perception of the 
shattered state of his understanding, instead of 
repelling or rebuking his pertinacity, she stooped, 
if the term may be allowed, with a compassionate 
condescension, which, contrasted with her usual 
cool and collected demeanour, begot surmises 
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prejudical to her honour. These, for a time, 
were only to be met with, like rare coins that 
serve for counters, at the select whist-tables of 
the Fates of reputation ; but at last they got into 
general circulation among the small change of 
scandal at the club-houses. 
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A PARAGRAPH. 



On the morning preceding one of Lady Sandy- 
ford's grand winter parties, as the Earl was sitting 
alone in the library, after he had just finished his 
breakfast, and thrown himself back in his chair, 
with his feet on the fender, nursing such aimlfess 
fancies as float in the haze of an imagination cloud- 
ed by ennui, an incident occurred which precipi- 
tated the crisis of his conjugal disease. It was 
the custom of the servants in the hall to dry the 
wet newspapers with a smoothing iron, which not 
only did the business expeditiously, but gave them 
the lustre of the hot-press. It was also as regu- 
larly their custom to inform themselves of what 
was going on in the world, before taking in the pa- 
pers to their master and mistress. By this, a pa- 
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ragraph that pretty plainly accused the Countess 
of infidelity was discovered. In order to preserve 
peace in the house, it was suggested by one of the 
footmen that it would be as well to burn it out, as 
if by accident, with the smoothing iron. This was 
done, and the paper carried in to his Lordship. 

In this obliterating operation a portion, how- 
ever, of the parHatnetitai'y proceedings was de- 
stroyed; and little interest as the Earl took in 
them, or indeed in any earthly concernment, he 
could not ehdure & disappointment ; the bell, in 
consequence, was rung sharply, and another copy 
of the paper forthwith ordered. 

The tone in which this command was delivered 
alarmed the servant who received it* and he com- 

« 

municated his opinion to his companions, that 
their master had certainly, notwithstanding their 
contrivance, made out some of the defaced para- 
graph, and therefore it would be as good as their 
places were worth, to equivocate anymore in 
such circumstances ; another paper was accord- 
ingly procured^ and presented to his Lordship. 

There was aq ail 4 of embarrassment in the ap- 
pearance of die footman who carried it in, which 
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struck the keen eye of his master. He seemed 
to hesitate as he laid it oh the table, and to linger 
in the room ; insomuch, that the Earl ordered 
him to retire. 

The interest which had been excited in read- 
ing the parliamentary debate had, during this 
little interruption, subsided. Instead of turning 
to it again, his Lordship carelessly allQwed his 
eyes to wander over the small talk in the fashion- 
able department ; and the first paragraph that 
caught his attention was the one which alluded 
to the infidelities of Lady Sandy ford. 

He read it twice over emphatically — he rose 
from his seat, and walked .to the window — he 
then returned, and read it again. Happening to 
glance oyer the page, he saw that it was exactly" 
on the back of the passage in the debate which 
had been burnt out. " These rascals," he ex- 
claimed, " are acquainted with die guilt of their 
mistress, and it was no accident that occasioned 
the burning of the other paper." 

His first movement was to call in the servants 
and question them on the subject ; but in the same 
moment he reflected on his own carelessness as a 
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husband, and withdrew his hand as it was stretched 
towards the bell-pull— mortified with himself 
that the sense of honour should make him hesitate 
to vindicate his conjugal rights. In this crisis 
the Countess entered, and his Lordship rising 
abrupdy, moved towards the door, as if he had 
resolved not to speak to her ; but before turning 
the bolt, he paused and said, with an agitated 
voice, pointing to the newspaper, " Your Lady- 
ship will find an interesting paragraph among the 
scandalous inuendos of the day ;" and in saying 
these words, he hurried out of the room. 

The Countess hastily seized the newspaper, and 
on looking at the paragraph, suffered an inexpres- 
sible feeling of humiliation ; her pride was laid 
prostrate, and she sat for several minutes in a state 
of stupefaction; for she was conscious of never 
having been guilty of any levity, and had taken 
no small merit to herself for the dignity with 
which she had endured, at first, the spleen, and 
subsequently the negligence, of her Lord. In the 
course, however, of a few minutes, she recovered 
her self-possession, and ringing the bell, directed 
cards to be instantly issued, to inform her friends 
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that her assembly for that night was deferred. 
With equal decision she at the same time ordered 
the carriage, and drove to Mrs. Harridan's, for 
the purpose of taking her advice. 

On reaching the residence of that lady, she was 
at once admitted by the servants ; but on entering 
the room where their mistress was sitting, she per- 
ceived by the cool ceremony of her reception, that 
Mrs. Harridan was already acquainted with the 
fatal paragraph.; a short preface, in consequence, 
served to introduce the object of her visit 

" I hope," said Mrs. Harridan calmly, " that 
there is no real foundation for this slander ; but, 
at all events, my dear Lady Sandyford, H is not 
an affair in which I can with any propriety inter- 
fere. Besides, now that things are so public, it 
would be highly improper in me, considering my 
situation, with so many young ladies of rank 
under my care, to be at all seen in the business* 
Surely you have other friends, more experienced 
in such i sort of misfortunes, to whom you can 
apply with more advantage." 

The Countess looked at her with surprise and 
indignation, exclaiming, " You speak as if I were 
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guilty ! You throw me from you as if I brought 
infection with me !" 

" Far be it from me," said Mrs. Harridan, in 
the same quiet polite tone, " to suppose any such 
thing; but lam much too insignificant a person 
to take the reputation of the Countess of Sandys- 
ford under my protection." 

" I thought," cried her Ladyship, almost 
bursting into tears, " that I might, in any dis- 
tress, have applied to you as to a mother." 

" I trust," replied Mrs. Harridan, " that wheB 
your Ladyship was under my charge, you always 
found me such, and your conduct then was cer- 
tainly irreproachable ; but I cannot be respon* 
sible for the behaviour of ladies after they have 
entered the world. In a word, should the result 
of this unfortunate business prove prejudicial to 
your Ladyship, it will not be the first instance of 
the kind that has confirmed me in the prudence 
of a rule I have long laid down, never to inter- 
fere in the concerns of my pupils after they have 
once left my house. . I shall rejoice if your Lady- 
ship is acquitted of the imputation, but I cannot 
put to hazard the character of my establishment; 
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and it is therefore with profound pain I feel myself 
constrained to put an end to our intercourse/' 

The Countess was thunderstruck. She had 
never before been addressed in the plain language 
of a business-mind, sordidly considering its own 
interests, and pursuing them in contempt of all 
the sympathies and charities of social life. She 
rose from her seat, but trembled so much, that, 
unable to stand, she sunk back in the chair, and 
gav£ way to her tears. Her spirits, however, 
soon rallied, and wiping her eyes, she returned 
abruptly to her carriage, and drove directly 
home, where she dispatched a messenger for the 
Mavquis of Avonside, her> father. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



AN EXPLANATION. 



The Earl, on leaving the Countess, walked into 

* 

the square, with the intention of going down to 
St. JamesVStreet ; but for the first time in his 
life he felt that indescribable embarrassment 
which is so often mistaken for shame. He shrunk 
at the idea of meeting the eyes of his acquaint- 
ance, conscious that they must have already seen 
the paragraph, and could not determine how he 
ought to act in circumstances so painful and un- 
expected; In the hesitation which these reflec- 
tions caused, he happened to* recollect that 
Mordaunt, a college companion, whom he had 
not seen for several years, bad left his card for 
him the day before, and he instantly resolved to go 
to his lodgings, and consult him on the subject 
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Accordingly, instead of walking down Bond- 
Street, he crossed into Hanover-Square, and by 
the back of St. George's Church, went through 
the narrow passage leading into Saville-Row; 
thus avoiding the great thorough-fares in his way 
to Sackville-Street, where his friend lodged. 

On reaching the house, and being informed 
that he was at> home, he walked up stairs, unan- 
nounced, to the first floor. His appearance 
would have been a sufficient warranty for this 
liberty to the servant who opened the door, even 
had his person not been almost universally known 
throughout the three fashionable parishes, and 
especially in the vicinity of St. James's-Street. 
For, notwithstanding the dexterity and effect of 
dress and address in the adventurous knights of 
the order of expedients, there is still an habitual 
and obvious source of superiority about the un- 
questioned gentleman, which all the various de- 
grees of public servants intuitively recognize, 
and none more quickly than the landladies and 
domestics of lodging-houses, even though the 
stranger should be fresh from the country, and in 
the newest gloss of a suit made on purpose for 
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the journey to London, by some worshipful dig- 
nitary in the corporation of the borough neatest 
his estate. 

His Lordship, on reaching the landing-place, 
flung the drawing-room door carelessly open. 
Mordaunt at the moment was writing, and being 
disturbed by the nonchalance of this intrusion, 
raised bis eyes hastily, and 'did not at the first 
glance recognize, in the pale attenuated elegance 
of the man of fashion, the once vigorous and 
handsome rival of his boldest exercises. In an 
instant, however, he discovered who he was, and 
starting from his seat, took the Earl warmly by 
the hands. Hi&Lordship endured the heartiness 
of the double shake for a few seconds with evi- 
dent pleasure, but ashamed to shew the sensibility 
that he felt, he abruptly pulled his hands away, 
and shook his fingers, as if they were tingling 
with the squeeze, saying, M I wish the gods had 
given you dryads and fauns hoofs for hands ; you 
have positively bruised my fingers to jelly." 

The manner in which this was said, had a ca- 
dence of affectation in it, which struck disagree* 
ably on th^ ear of Mordaunt, and he looked for a 
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^1 nil's) ir, .v, -*:).* •• ' .: . v  .. * *  » •■ * 

moment at the delicate cpmplexioii and elegant ^ 
emaciation of his friend, with a strong feeling of , 
disappointment and compassion ; but his kinder, 
disposition returned upon him, and he exclaimed 
" Heavens ! Sandyford, what an altered being. !" o , 
His Lordship, with a drolling coolness, in the _ 
same moment examined Mordaunt curiously from < v 
head to foot^and with burlesque gravity, sai<Jj, x r 
" These muscles are the growth of nocturnal rest, 
that huejs gathered from the morning sun, an<i 
that strength from many a sjtubble field andniUe r 
of hill and dale. — Upon my honour, Mordaunt, rt(4 
you are the inast. perfect personification of the,,,., 
blessings of a country life I have ever seen — -ab-> ? . 
solutelv a rural allegory -r Apollo fresh frorp th,e ( 
flocks of Peneus."— He then paused in his rail- „ 
lery, and taking Mordaunt, with ^he sincerity of >ti 
their old friendship, by the hand, added, ". I.Qattr 
not express how delighted I am to see you* and 
to see you thus" j : ,■>..>,■ 

" " A?#, y° u , tnus * Sandyfojrd," replied ,Mor 7Mt)t 
daun^ recollecting the bright expectations which 
had onc£ been cherished of his friend. 
VOL. i. i 
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* " I am indeed not surprised that ydu should be 
somewhat disconcerted, for I believe that I am a 
little spectrish : and it is certain that I have been 
long thought no more," said his Lordship. 

There was a degree of sensibility in the man- 
ner in which the latter part of this sentence was 
expressed, that vibrated to the generous heart of 
Mordaunt, and, without answering, he drew the 
Earl to a seat, and resumed his own chair at the 
table. 

" But," said his Lordship gaily, " these thingar 
must not be thought of in these ways. What 
may the business be that has brought you to 
town, from the peaceful shades, and the innocence 
of the groves ?" 

Mordaunt, equally desirous to change the con* 
versation, which he saw troubled his Lordship, 
said, ' * Matrimony." 

" You are indeed a bold 'fellow, to venture on 
a town-bred wife," cried the Earl ; " I really 
thought that the simple race of the swains had 
been : extinct ; particularly, as the poets have of 
late given them up, almost even in the way of 
rhyme. But you surprise me, — who is the Chloe, 

12 
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that with ears more used to the sound of bells 
and the rattling, of wheels, than to the singing of 
birds or of -falling waters, has captivated thfe 
gentle Damon ?" 

" Matters are not quite so pastoral with us as 
that," replied Mordaunt. " The nymph is an 
old acquaintance of your own, Julia Beauchamp." 
" The beautiful Julia !" exclaimed his Lord- 
ship, with, unaffected emotion, recollecting that 
he had not seen her since his own ill-fated mar- 
riage; but he suppressed the remembrance, and 
said, with animation, " The faithful loves then do 
still reside among the sylvan bowers." — But this' 
play of fancy memory again interrupted, aiid pre- 
sented the image of Lady Sandyford, in that glow-; 
ing beauty which had first charmed his youthful 
affections, when, he beheld her in the graces of 
her virgin years, bounding like the fawn amidst 
the stately groves that surround the vfenerable 
magnificence of her ancestral home, — contrasted 
witli the condition into which she had fallen, and 
he suddenly paused, and remained some time 
silent. . 

i 2 
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" You are indisposed, Sandyford,— what is j 
the matter?" said Mordaunt anxiously. .\> 

" I am only thinking," replied his Lordship, ;, 
" that there cannot be a fitter moment for com*. 
raunicating some notion of the comforts of matri- 
mony, than when a man is on the verge of the * 
precipice — Pshaw ! — I must speak out — You .. 
are here, Mordaunt, at that moment of all my life 
in which J stand most in need of a friend- — « 
friend such as you are. — Have you heard any - 
thing about Lady Sandyford ?" 

" My Lord!" cried Mordaunt, in extreme 
astonishment. 

* 

" The lapse of the Countess," continued his 
Lordship, " affects me little ; but, according to •• 
the maxims of that old rascal, the World, the bu- 
siness has become so public, that I must interfere. - 
Nothing is bad in London, so long as it is un- 
known, and this affair is so notorious, that it is 
very bad — O, shockingly bad. But do not listen 
to me with such a look of strange wonder— as* 
tonishment is now quite obsolete, nobody submits - 
to do any thing so simple. Do assume a virtue, 
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^thotfgh you have it not, or I tod shall T6tge£ my- 
(, sfelf. ; lii awbrd, Mordaimt, I had not beeii Icing 
-ftiarried when I discovered that Lady Saridyfbrd 
-Was^defident in 'the ftiost* essential quality of a 
'wife — the heart." 

"Who' is the seducer ?" said Mordaunt, "em- 
- 3&featieally. 

" Pray, don't be so' tragical, I beg'you won't," 
cried the Earl* to disguise his own emotion. 
* c You consider this affair too Sentimentally. Be- 
Ifeve me, I have been long indifferent about the 
"wbihan. I wish but for a good reason to be well 
< fid iof her society — my respect for' her family, as 
I shall of course say to the world ; but to deal 
more plainly with you, my own conduct will not 
allow me to do more. Besides, the disgrace of 
"a public exposure would break the proud heart 
bf her father, nor can I make money by the dis- 
honour of imy wife." 

His Lordship then proceeded to tell his friend, 
-that, sodh after hfs marriage, he discovered that 
the whole mind of Lady Sandyford was bent on 
*he figure which she herself would make In so- 
ciety, by which shehad disgusted his feelings, and 
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embittered his existence. That, giving way to 
the poignancy of disappointment, he had rushed 
into the follies of the town, which, however, in- 
stead of alleviating the irksomeness of his con- 
dition, only exasperated his reflections, and drove 
him, with redoubled frenzy, into a fresh career 
of dissipation ; during which the Countess pur- 
sued her own triumphant self-exhibition, and 
reached the summit of her ambitious vanity. 

" I thought," said his Lordship, " that pride, 
if not virtue, would, however, have preserved 
her; but she has fallen; and, as in; all similar 
cases, the husband is among the last that hears 
the news." 

He then related the incident of the burnt 
newspaper, and the paragraph. 

Mordaunt agreed, that from so public a cir- 
cumstance, there must be some grounds for the 
suspicion, and recommended that .the servants 
should be examined. 

" But," said the Earl, " even were she guilty, 
I do not mean to institute any process for a 
divorce. Your head, however, is cooler than 
mine, I will be guided by you/ 1 
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" Ah, my Lord I" cried Mordaunt, " do not 
-say to me that you can regard with indifference 
the misfortunes, far less the dishonour of a beau- 
tiful woman,, to whom you were at one time so 
passionately attached." 

After stime further, conversation, it was ar- 
ranged that Mordaunt should immediately go to 
Lady Sandyford, and that the Earl should, in the 
meantime, remain in Sackville-Street, and wait 
the result of the interview. 

While Mordaunt was absent on this interesting 
mission, his Lqrdshipsat for some time reviewing, 
with no favourable construction to himself, the 
rapid perdition of so many years of the best por- 
tion of his life* In the course of this reckoning, 
he blamed himself still more than in the morning, 
for the precipitancy with which he had, in a tem- 
porary fit of spleen, endeavoured to cancel the af- 
fection which he had cherished for his lady, and 
the folly of casting himself so thoroughly away, 
on account of a disappointment which it would 
have been more manly to have mastered. " But," 
said he, " it is never too late to mend, and the 
sooner I begin the change the better. 9 ' 

i 4 
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In the same moment he seated himself at Mor- 
daunts table, and wrote a note to Mr. Vellum, re- 
questing him to bring, on the following morning, 
a statement of his affairs. This was requisite, in 
order to enable him to regulate his generosity, 
with respect to a settlement on the Countess ; and 
it was also required with a view to his own future 
conduct. Tor his was well aware that he had 
deeply encumbered his estates, and that, before he 

• 

could enter upon a new course of life, it would be 
necessary to abridge the prodigality of his house- 
hold. The writing of this note to his Solicitor 
was, perhaps, the only decisive step he had taken 
for a number of years, and he felt, when it was 
done, something analogous to that glow of satis- 
faction, enjoyed by the strong or the bold after 
a successful exertion of strength and dexterity* 
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Whs** the Countess, after her return from Mrs. 
Harridan, had sent for the Marquis her father, 
our hero had occasion to call at Sandyford- House 
from Mr. Vellum. Her Ladyship having inad- 
vertently given no orders to be denied, he was 
shewn into the room where she happened to be 
then sitting. A visit from Andrew was little iri 
accordance with the state of her feelings ; but she 
received him as usual ; he soon, however, dis- 
covered that something was the matter, and said, 
" I'm thinking, my Leddy, it's ho vera convenient 
fqr me to be here, so I'll just go awa' at ance — • 
but I hope my Lord's weel, and that it's no bny 
thing anent him that's fashing your Ladyship/' 

i 5 
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The publicity of a newspaper paragraph, and 
the familiarity with which Andrew was treated,, 
removed any delicacy that might otherwise have 
been felt by the Countess on the subject, and she 
replied, " No ; stop where you are ;" and she then 
explained the cause of her anxiety. 

* 

" Really, I dinna wonder ye're text," said our 
hero ; " but every body kens the newspapers live 
by the decking o' lees ; and I think, before you 
or my Lord gie them either credit or consequence, 
it would be as weel to sift the truth o'L I'm, as 
ye ken, my Leddy, but a novice; howsomever, 
aiblins I may be o' spark o' use in this j so I'll 
get at the bottom o' the clash, an it be for nae mair 
than to shew my gratitude for the great ceevilities 
that I am beholden for, baith to your Leddyship 
and my Lord," and he instantly rose to go away, 
saying, jocularly, " Keep a good heart, my 
Leddy, a foul lie is no so durable as pock-mark, 
it can be dighted off." 

" True ; but the stain it leaves behind," said 
her Ladyship, with a sigh. 

" A sriuffo' tobacco about stains ; your Leddy* 
ship's character's no a gauze gown or a worm web. 
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to be spoilt with a spittle, or ony other fold thing 
oat of the mouth of man." And in saying these 
^rords he took his leave with that customary bob 
of the head which served all the purposes of a 
^graceful bow. 

The moment that the Countess mentioned the 
-paragraph, he had recollected that there was a 
young man in one of the newspaper offices, of the 
name of Nettle, of whom he had some slight ac- 
quaintance; and it occurred to him, that by his 
means he might be able to reach the author of the 
slander. This Nettle had been educated with a 
vview to the pulpit, but his disposition being loose 
and satirical, his father sent him to study the law, 
under John Gledd. At the end of his apprentice- 
ship, Nettle, according to the practice of the pro- 
fession, went to Edinburgh, to complete his stu- 
dies in the office of a Writer to the Signet, where 
he mingled with the swarm of minor wits that in- 
fest the Parliament-House, and being naturally 
clever, acquired a taste for polite literature, and 
sharpened his talent for satire. He possessed an 
amAsing and lively fancy, — indeed, so lively, that 
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it proved prejudicial to himself; for while it ren- 
dered his company exceedingly diverting, it made 
him dislike his business, and in the end threw 
him upon the streets of London, a mere literary 
adventurer. In this state he fortunately obtained 
employment as a reporter ; and at the time when 
our hero came to London, he was not only in con- 
siderable reputation as such, but was 1 also a gene- 
ral contributor to most of the metropolitan peri- 
odical works,^ particularly the Reviews, in which 
the pungency of his wit was more remarkable 
than the soundness of his judgment. Our hero 

had brought an introductory letter to him from 

.. •> • 

their old master; but he soon saw that the habits 
and disposition of Netde were not congenial to 
that sober system of perseverance which he had 
laid down for the government of his own conduct. 
On quitting Sandyford-House, Andrew went 
directly to the office where Nettle was employed, 
and it happened to be that of the very paper in 
which the mischievous paragraph appeared; in 
fact, the paragraph had been penned by Nettle 
him self, who, having accidentally heard something 
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ojthe ruinours in circulation respecting Lord qnd 
Lady Sandyford, formed, in his own imagination, 
a complete and plausible conception of the whole 
intrigue, in which it is supposed her Ladyship 
had been engaged ; and when, from the ordinary 
channel, he received an account of the prepara- 
tions for her party, he was in consequence tempted 
to write the paragraph, in order to anticipate a 
denouement,which,accordingto his notions, would, 
necessarily take place soon, perhaps in the course 
of that evening. 

Andrew had some difficulty in gaining access, 
to Nettle, nor was he admitted until he had sent 
notice that, he wished very earnestly and particu- 
larly to see him, " on. business of the uttermost 
importance." 

" Well, and what's this business of the utter- 
most importance that you have got with me ?" 
said Netde, laughingly. 

" It's a thing wherein your helping hand, Mr, 
Netde, can be o' a great sufficiency," replied An- 
drew, sedately. " My master, Mr. Vellum, has. 
one Lord Sandyford for a client, and something 
has been put out in the papers this morning con* 
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cerning his leddy, the whilk is like to'breefl' a 
terrible stramash," 

' Nettle was instantaneously smitten with the 
horrors of a prosecution for a libel, and the sati- 
rical mirthfulness with wfcich he had received 
Andrew, was turned into anxiety. 

u Indeed !" he exclaimed, " what is it? what 
has it been about ? in what paper has it appear- 
ed?* , 

" I can tell you naething o' a* that," said An- 
drew ; " but I would gie a plack and a bawbee to 
ken the author. Noo, Mr. Nettle, as ye're ac- 
quaint wi' a' the jookery-cookery of newsmaking, 
I thought that aiblins ye're in a capacity to throw 
some light on the subject." 

Nettle was alarmed and disconcerted. It was 
of no less importance to him, that the object of 
our hero's visit should be concealed from his own 
principals, than that the author should remain 
unknown to the offended parties. 

" But are you sure, Mr. Wylie," said he, "that 
the paragraph alluded to applies to Lady Sandy* 
ford?' 
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• " It surely does that,'* replied Andrew, " or it 
would nae hae been so kentspeckle." 

Nettle requested Andrew to wait till, he could 
find the paper, to look at it, but in reality to gain 
a few minutes for consideration. 

" The paragraph is, I see, in our paper," said 
Nettle, returning with the paper in his hand ; 
" but it does not apply to Lady Sandyford. It 
can only have been supposed to allude to her 
Ladyship, by having followed the account of the 
preparations for her assembly." 

Andrew, on looking at it, saw that this expla- 
nation was feasible; indeed, that, without the 
context, it was a very harmless pasquinade ; and 
he observed, " But it's been an awfii' mistake, 
Mr. Nettle* Is there no a possibility of an expla- 
nation ?' 

" O yes," cried Nettle gaily, relieved from his 
apprehensions, by perceiving the harmless nature 
of the paragraph when considered by itself; and 
aware, that if the matter should ever come to any 
legal issue, it would be in his power to plead the ad- 
vertisemental account of the preparations, by pro- 
ducing the original paper from which it was taken, 
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ajid arguiug that the paragraph was a separate 
and distinct communication. — " O yes/' be re- 
plied, " it is easy to remove entirely the impres- 
aon produced by this mistake : but, Andrew, yd 
should know that folks in London cannot afford 
their time for nothing; and that characters* like 
other things, when they are bought must be paid 
for." 

iC Very true, Mr. Nettle," said our hero drily ; 
" and wjien they are sto'en, the thief maun not 
only make restitution, but may be made to suffer 
punishment." 

Nettle looked at Andrew, incredulous to his: 
own ears, not having previously conceived him 
possessed of any such acuteness ; and his newly 
recovered self-possession was completely overset, 
when Wylie added, " I fear and doobt, Mr. Net- 
tle, that ye ken mair about this than ye let on ; 
and I would council you, as a frien', to put your 
shoulder to the wheel, and get out o' the mire, 
and on your way rejoicing, wi' a' the speed ye 
ddw. For if there's to be ony compounding about 
this black job, it will hae to come frae your side 
-— but I say naething. My betters will judge for 
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themselves. If. you hae brewed gude yill, yp'U 
drink the better. — A lie's a lie ony hoo, Mr. Net- 
tie ; and a leddy o' quality's name is no to be 
blotted wi' newspapers' ink wi' impunity ; so yell 
just comport yoursel, Mr. Nettle, as ye think 
right." 

The reporter, finding he had not the simpleton 
to deal with that he had supposed — for his first 
idea was, that the Countess might be willing to 
pay handsomely for an effectual contradiction of 
the slander — he changed his tune and said, "You 
have misunderstood me, Mr. WyRe ; all I meant 
was, that before this unfortunate mistake gets into 
the other papers, I could by my influence stop it ; 
but, as it must be at some expence to them, and 
loss of time to me, I trust it will be considered." 

"Considered?" cried our hero, indignantly; 
" a flail to the laitheron's hurdies. M?> Nettle, 
I suspect and believe that your han's no clear p* 
the coom o' this wark. Get it wasn't — get it 
wasn't, <jr it may be dried wi' a hempen towel." 

And so saying, he left the office, where the 
astonished Nettle, who had not deemed him many 
degrees above idiocy, stood enchained to the spot 
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No time, however, was to be lost. In the course 
of the briefest space possible, Nettle was round 
to all the other offices, and got the scandal not 
only strangled, but even paragraphs inserted, 
which had the effect of turning the suspicion, so 
pointed against Lady Sandyford, entirely in 
another direction. But to her, however, the 
mischief was done. 

The business, on which Andrew had been sent 
to Sandyford-house, was not of any very pressing 
importance, and he was sensible that he had al- 
ready greatly exceeded his time ; but confident 
that the service in which he was engaged would 
excuse a much greater trespass, instead of going 
from die newspaper-dffice to Mr. Velluih's cham- 
bers, he went directly back to Sandyford-house, 
and reached the door at the same time with Mor- 
daunt, who, slightly glancing at his insignificant 
appearance, regarded him as some tradesman's 
messenger, and was not a little surprised when he 
was ushered, along with himself, into the library. 
The Countess was up stairs with her father. 

"You belong to the family, I. presume?' said 
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the country gentleman, with an accent of interro- 
'. gation. 

« I canna just say that," was Andrew's answer ; 
" b»t I'm concerned for them." 

Mordaunt knew not what to think of his com- 
panion, and looked at him for a moment with an 
-expression of the most ineffable scorn ; but the 
oddity of Andrew's appearance almost instantly 
reversed his feelings. 

While they were thus conversing, the Marquis 
of Avonside's carriage, which had driven round 
the square, drew up at the door, and immediately 
after his Lordship handed the Countess in, and 
taking his place beside her, was instantly con- 
veyed home. The servants in the hall were at 
no loss to guess the motives and complexion of 
this proceeding; and one of the footmen, as soon 
-as the carriage had left the house, informed Mor- 
daunt of what had taken place* Andrew, on hear- 
ing this news, recollected the old proverb, that 
.no good was ever got by meddling between man 
and wife; and prudently resolved to escajre im- 
•gnediately from the scene of action. 

* Will ye, sir," said he to Mordaunt, "be 
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pleased to tell my Lord* that Andrew Wylie was 
at the newspaper-office, and found out there that 
the whole! tot of the story about my Leddy'a fox- 
paw, is just the clishmackver of a misleart re- 
porter, and he needna fash.himsel any mair about 
it." 

" May I ask» sir," said Mordaunt, supposing 
that Andrew belonged to some of the news- 
papers, which at that time were chiefly in the 
hands of Scotchmen, " with what paper you are 
connected?' 

" Me connectit with a newspaper ! — Na, na, 
sir; I'm of an honester trade— Fm learning to 
.be a writer wi' Mr. Vellum, a very respectable 
solicitor in Lincoln's Inn. Only I hae been do- 
ing a bit job between han's for my Leddy." 

Mordaunt was still more at a loss than ever to 
comprehend the office and character of our hero, 
and would have entered into a conversation with 
him more particularly relative to the newspaper ; 
but Andrew was apprehensive that he had already 
gone too far with a stranger, although, by the 
manner in which Mordaunt conducted himself to- 
wards the servants, he perceived that he/oonsi- 
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c)ered himself on terms of intimacy with their mas- 
ten Under this impression, he therefore moved 
hastily to the door, without replying to a question 
concerning the paragraph ; and, with a curious 
and significant look as he turned the bolt, said, 
" I wish you a vera gude morning." 
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NEGOCIATIQN. 



When the Earl was informed by Mordaunt, 
that the Countess had left Sandyford-house with 
her father, he immediately returned home, accom- 
panied by his friend. Soon after this Sir Charles 
Runnington called ; and, on being shewn into the 
library, where they were still standing, he made a 
low and very formal bow to the Earl, and then 
stated that he was commissioned by his noble 
friend, the Marquis of Avonside, to inquire what 
his Lordship had to allege against the conduct 
of Lady Sandyford. 

The Earl, as well as Mordaunt, was puzzled 
by the narrow and almost technical ground which 
the Marquis had taken; but his Lordship re- 
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plied, "The Countess herself best knows for 
what reason she has quitted her home." 

" Upon that point," said Sir Charles Running- 
ton, " I have no instructions." 

" Then," cried the Earl, sharply, " the only 
answer I can return is, let her Ladyship say 
what she wishes me to do, and it shall be instantly 
done." 

* 

. ft If I understood Lord Avonside clearly," an- 
swered Sir Charles, " he is averse to any formal 
separation ; and the Countess is not in a condi- 
tion at present to come to any determination." 

" Every thing rests with herself," said Lord 
Sandyford, with emotion. " I have nothing to 
desire, but that she may find more happiness else- 
where, than I fear she has done with me. I can- 
not at this moment say, what it is in my power to 
allow her for a separate establishment; but to- 
morrow I shall. Assure her that " He could 

« 

say no more* but bowed to Sir Charles, and left 
the room. 

" This is a most unfortunate affair," said Mor- 
daunt 
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" iBut not unexpected, I understand,* replied 
Sir Charles; "her Ladyship*s family have long 
been aware of her situation." 

" Indeed!" cried Mordaunt; "and how is 
it that Sandyford was never informed ? Who is 
the paramour?" 

" Paramour \" exclaimed Sir Charles, with in- 
dignation. " This is adding cruelty and insult 
to the wrongs which she has already suffered, 
Lord Sandyford knows that there is no guilt on 
her part ; she has long been the victim of his 
negligence, and her reputation is blasted By the 
consequences*" 

" This is dreadful !" cried Mordaunt. " Do 

» . _ ; > 

you mean to say, that although the levity of her 
conduct has been so notorious as to become the 
game of a newspaper pasquinade, that her husband 
is entirely to blame ?" 

" Sir," replied Sir Charles, formally, " I did 
not come from my noble friend, her father, to en- 
ter into any controversy on the subject. The 
Earl agrees to a separation ; and from his known 

» 

character, I doubt not the arrangement will be 
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completed in a satisfactory manner. . I must con- 
fess, however, that I have been surprised at his 
emotion; he seemed much more affected than I 
, could previously have imagined." 

" The character of my friend is, I find, not 
well known," said Mordaunt ; " but I hope the 
separation will not be final." 

" After what has taken place, and the experi- 
ence they have had of each other, it is the best 
thing that can now happen," replied Sir Charles. 
" But his Lordship will no doubt feel that it is 
due to his own honour to investigate the news- 
paper calumny, and to bear testimony to his con- 
viction of his injured lady's innocence." 

" Is there no chance of our being able to effect 
a reconciliation if she is innocent ?" 

" I will take no part in any proceeding having 
that for its object," said Sir Charles. " My noble 
friend the Marquis assures me that Lady Sandy- 
ford is one of the worst used wives in the world. 
I rely on his Lordship's honour and integrity for 
the truth of the statement; and with that impres- 
sion I should deem myself base, indeed, were I to 

VOL. J. K 
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recommend any thing so derogatory as the mea- 
sure you suggest" 

Sir Charles then left the room* and Mordaunt 
went to the Earl in his own apartment v 

Sir Charles Runnington was a political ad- 
herent of the Marquis of Avonside, and had been 
employed in several diplomatic missions, in which, 
it wa$ said* he showed great self-eommand, and 
upheld the dignify of his sovereign with all pro- 
priety, but none of his missions ever were success- 
ful* The parliamentary adversaries of the Mar- 
quis said, that this was owing to his inability to 
understand the spirit of his .instructions; but it 
could never be shown, that in any one instance, be 
did not adhere, with a most surprising constancy, 
to the letter. Besides this political connection, he 
was related to the Countess by her mother; on 
which account, the Marquis had requested his in- 
terference. But although nomas could well be 
really less qualified to manage any affair of de- 
licacy to a favourable and conciliatory issue, Sir 
Charles possessed many external attributes, which 
may be termed the minting of a gentleman — the 
marks which designate the coin, but convey no 
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idea of the intrinsic value and purity of the metal. 
He was grave and fair spoken— precise in his 
language, erect in his. carriage, neat in hi* dress, 
and his hair always powdered and arranged ex* 
actly in the same manner as he wore it when first 
introduced at Court 

On returning to the Marquis, he gave his 
Lordship a very circumstantial account of what 
had taken place with the Earl, and also of what 
had passed with Mordaunt. 

Although this report was the -precise truth as 
far as it went, yet it conveyed no idea of the man- 
ner in which his Lordship had been affected ; and 
even what was said, suffered in the repetition, by 
the cold medium through which it was conveyed. 

The Marquis was, in some points of character, 
not unlike Sir Charles, but he was older; and 
what was precision iji the one* approaching to pe- 
dantry, was sedate pomposity in the other. The 
accident of happening in the outset of life to be 
successful in the management of some of those 
trifling parliamentary matters that the ministers 
of the day are in the practice of assigning to the 
hereditary supporters of government, he was taken 
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with the conceit of being a statesman. In the de- 
liberations of the senate he always took a part, 
and talked long, and said as little to the purpose 
as any other speaker on either side of the House. 
But, notwithstanding the prosing inefficacy of his 
public conduct, he was upon the whole what is 
called a steady character — uniformly voting with 
every successive batch of ministers, and never 
asking more than a reasonable share of official 
patronage. In private life he was punctual, and 
honourable ; and althAigh he never said a witty 
thing, nor understood a wise one, he possessed 
many of the most respectable traits in the domes- 
tic character of an English nobleman. It is need- 
less, however, to add, that he was nevertheless not 
at all fitted to act the prudentest part in the pecu- 
liarities of his daughter's situation. 

He communicated to the Countess a faithful 
account of what had passed ; but his narrative was 
still more deficient in conveying a true impression 
of what had taken place, than even that of Sir 
Charles ; insomuch, that her Ladyship's humili- 
ation was greatly augmented to find that her bus- 
band was seemingly, as it appeared to her, so glad 
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to be rid of her on her own terms. . She said, how- 
ever, nothing, but requested to be left alone ; and 
the moment that her father had retired, she gave 
vent to her feelings in long continued weeping. 
This greatly relieved her mind, and she was able 
afterwards to reflect calmly on her situation. She 
recalled to mind some of those inadvertent sar- 
casms in which the Earl first manifested his dis- 
like of her passion for what he called self-exhi- 
bition, and the artificial equality of her manners, 
which he sometimes pettishly derided as hypo- 
crisy ; and she was sensible that there must have 
been some error in her system, since it had failed 
to interest, or rather since it had served to dis- 
gust, the only man whom she really cared to please. 
The behaviour, too, of Mrs. Harridan had 
taught her also an important lesson. In the course 
of their short interview that morning, the sordid- 
ness of her art had been so plainly disclosed, that 
it necessarily produced a deep and a resentful 
impression. Lady Sandyford could not disguise 
to herself the practical illustration which it af- 
forded of those maxims which she had been 
instructed to respect as the essential principles of 
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fashionable life, as if there were arty thing in 
fashion that could be at variance with the ties and 
charms which constitute the cement of society. 

The conflict of these reflections had an imme- 
diate effect on her Ladyship's mind ; and from 
that hour, she resolved to act another part, more 
agreeable to her own original nature and charac- 
ter. The rock was indeed now struck ; and the 
stream that was to spread freshness in the desert 
of her wedded life, began to flow* 

Her first inclination was to return immediately 
home to her husband, arid express to him frankly 
what she thought and suffered; but this a false 
pride prevented her from' doing, even whjle she 
confessed to herself that she had been too rashly 
induced by her father to abandon the conjugal 
roof. 

The Marqui$ was obliged, or rather so felt him- 
self, to attend the House of Lords that evening; 
he was indeed anxious to take a part in the debate, 
chiefly to shew how lightly he considered the de- 
rogatory predicament in which his daughter had 
been placed. Sir Charles Runnington was at the 
same time instructed by his Lordship to go round 
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die club-houses in St., James's Street, in order to 
inform the most distinguished male .gossips of 
those fraternities, that the separation of the Earl 
and Countess of Sandyford, so far from being 
occasioned by any imputed guilt on the part of 
her Ladyship, was sought by herself and advised 
and sanctioned by her father* 

When the Marquis returned in the evening, he 
foUnd the Countess alone in the drawing-room, 
comparatively ather ease, andattended by Flounce, 
her own' maid. As he had made what he deemed 
an able speech, although it contained neither fact 
nor argument to illustrate the expediency of the 
measure he eftdeavouxed- to advocate, he was on 
excellent terms with himself, and complimented 
the Countess on die fortitude with which she sus- 
tained herself. But instead of replying to him in 
the same strain of good humour, she briefly told 
him that she was arranging with Flounce to quit 
London next morning ; and that it was her inten- 
tion to go at once to Elderbower, the seat of the 
dowager Lady Sandyford, her mother-in-law. 

" Is your Ladyship of a sound mind in this 
determination?" exclaimed the Marquis, in his 
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oratorical manner. " Do you not expose yourself 
to a most unwelcome reception? — Reception, did 
I say ? — It may be a repulse?" 

" No matter," replied the Countess, in a calm, 
firm voice, " I will make the attempt If I stay 
here, or if I go to any of my own relations, I lend 
colouring to the slanders in circulation against * 
me; but if I take up my abode with the mother 
of my husband, and I am sure she will receive 
me kindly, the malice of the world will be re- 
buked and silenced." 

The Countess perceived that her father was not 
satisfied with the resolution she had taken ; but 
as it was the most expedient, indeed the best which 
at the moment she could addpt, this gave her ne 
pain, and she soon after wished him good night. 
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PERPLEXITIES. 



During the remainder of the day after the 
Countess left Sandyford-house, the Earl conti- 
nued uneasy, irritable, and thoughtful. Mor- 
daunt dined with him, and in the evening he be- 
gan to rally a little ; but in the midst of his jocu- 
larity, for he was naturally disposed to indulge 
his fancy in a humorous play upon ;the passing 
topics of the moment, he would suddenly fall into 
fits of abstraction, from wluch he as suddenly re- 
covered himself, as if awakening from a trance of 
which he had been unconscious. His friend saw 
his mental struggle, and exerted himself in every 
possible manner to draw him from the pressure of 
his unhappy thoughts ; but all his efforts proved 
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unavailing, and he at last said, " Sandyford, this 
will not do; you cannot, I perceive plainly, meet 
this event with that indifference which you have 
affected, and which you are so strangely ambi- 
tious as to endeavour still to maintain, even be- 
fore me." 

* I confess it," replied his Lordship; " and I 
should have borne it even more weakly had Au- 
gusta been really guilty ; but how can I invite a 
re-union, when that old, mandarin, Sir Charles 
Runnington, declares my own behaviour has been 
such, that her friends, as well as herself, are de- 
sirous of the separation ? Now, if I had thought 
she 'cared half the value of an odd trick for me, or 
even could but have cared, "I would have been a 
very different sort of a husband. However, the 
Rubicon is passed ; but one thing at least I may 
still try, and that is to prove that I am not alto- 
gether the irreclaimable Don Juan, which the 
world so charitably supposes." 

The manner in which this was said, though ge- 
nerally in a tone of freedom and gaiety, had yet an 
accent of sadness that moved the compassion of 
Mordaunt, and he contemplated the endeavoured 
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cheerfulness of his friend, as he would have look- 
ed upon a sleeping infant, covered with a lace 
veil, — a sight which, notwithstanding the health, 
the smile, and the bloom that shines through, of- 
ten suggests melancholy associations to the affec- 
tionate heart 

" I think, Sandyford, you would feel yourself 
better, were you to be more communicative," 
said Mordaunt. " There can be nothing in your 
situation that a friend may not know." 

" True," replied the Earl; " but a man seldom 
chooses his friend to be the confidant of his sins. 
I have been worse, perhaps, than you imagine, 
though I believe not quite so bad as the world has 
represented me. But I have done enough of ill 
to know that the task I undertake is not only to 
make a character, but to recover one. However, 
let us bid adieu to the gloomy pile of my con- 
cerns for the present, and tell me, Mordaunt, 
something of your own — the affair with Miss 
Beauchamp.— When is the wedding to be ?" 

" Why, to say the truth, my Lord," replied, 
Mordaunt, laughingly, " although it is a settled 
point between us, there is yet a great impediment. 

k 6 . 
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to be overcome. The Baronet, her father, it 
seems, many years ago, when Julia was but a 
child, made a compact with his neighbour, the 
late Mr. Birchland, that she should be married to 
Jack Birchland, then quite a boy ; and if Birch- 
land will take her, he swears nobody else shall 
have her." 

" Ah, me ! for aught that ever I could learn, 
the course of true love never did run smooth," 
cried his Lordship ; " and Birchland will be a 
cursed fool if he don't, begging your pardon." 
* " Ay, but there are two words to a bargain, — 
Julia has something herself to say in the bust- 
ness," replied M ordaunt. 

" Then Birchland is really inclined to stand by 
the compact?" said the Earl. 

" I'm half afraid he is ; and what is more, Ju- 
lia herself has some suspicion of the same sort" 

" Now, I understand the whole affair," ex- 
claimed the Earl, laughing and interrupting him: 
" you are come to London to meet her, and a 
stolen match is in contemplation." 

" You are mistaken," said Mordaunt, some- 
what gravely; " Miss Beauchamp will not submit 
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to any thing so derogatory to herself; but it 
seems that her cousin, Letitia Irby, has taken a 
fancy for Birchland, and our immediate object is 
to make them man and wife, and by that means 
frustrate or defeat the pertinacious designs of Sir 
Thomas." 

" There are no such ingenious nest-builders, 
after all, as you birds of the bowers," cried the 
Earl, gaily ; but checking himself added, " the 
plot is good — very good — but how is it to be 
brought to a bearing?" 

" Julia has persuaded her father to come to 
town," said Mordaunt, " and Miss Irby is with 
them. They arrived this morning. Birchland is 
expected in the course of a few days." 

" Were Birchland one of our town-bred spar- 
rows, and not a chaffinch of the grove, I should 
advise," replied the Earl, " the pretty Letitia to 
coo for lovers amidst her native shades ; but as I 
doubt not he is as guileless as a blackbird, no 
harm may come of their billing even in a London 
cage. However, we shall see." 

Mordaunt, during this sally, looked seriously 
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at the ^arl, and said, gravely, " Your mind, 
Sandyford, I am sorry to see, is accustpmed to 
regard lightly some things which you were 
once in the habit of considering very differently. 
Birchland were a villain, if he could take ad- 
vantage of a fond girl's innocent affections*" 

His Lordship blushed, and was for a moment 
put of countenance, but recovering his usual fami- 
liarity, replied, " You John Bulls of the country 
serve up your morality in the husk; a man of 
pleasure among you cannot taste a kernel, with- 
putbeing supposed to have cracked the Decalogue. 
That same word, villain, is a whoreson phraser — _ 
dowlas, filthy dowlas," — but he added, in a tone* 
so deep and emphatic, that it made the heart of 
M ordaunt vibrate in sympathetic anguish, " The % 
word, however, suits the action, but in using it, I 
suppose you forgot at the moment what my wife 
and her friends think of me." 

Mordaunt for several seconds was unable to 
make any answer, and then he added, "Your 
whole life, Sandyford, has been a riddle. The 
tpwn term of it has distressed all those who 
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esteemed you, and who cherished, expectations 
which you were once able to realize." 

" 1 am still able," cried the Earl, with a gene- 
rous confidence in his own powers ; " but the jade 
must go to grass. I intend, with all conveniens 
speed, to settle my townly affairs, and then begin 
another course of being at CJhastingtonJiaU,— an 
Elysium, as my mother has often told n|e, where 
the manes of my ancestors, in the shafje, I sup- 
pose, of old portraits, would scowl their brave en- 
couragement on my. emulous endeavours to re- 
vive the faded lustre of their blood. But to that, 
Jike to many other of the good old dowager's saws 

and sayings, I have been no better than the infi- 

• 

del. However, I am resolved for a time to take 
£ up my abode at Chastington, and by the post to- 
« day I sent orders to prepare for my reception. 
Were you not so engaged, I would ask you to go 
. with me, for I believe it is a huge old Ann-Rad- 
cliffe place, a spectrey surrounded by a rookery, 
which I was on the point at one time of selling, 
on account of its distance from town, and the red- 
haired bumpkins, that came up from it occasion- 
ally to se^e London, and to keep their lord and 
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lady in hot water, and their fellows in the hall in 
laughter, all the time they stay." 

Mordaunt smiled at the latter reason for 
parting with the ancestral residence of all the 
Sandyfords. 

" Upon my honour," said his Lordship, "there 
is more truth in it than you think. You can have 
no conception how much we were plagued by the 
sons of the patriarchal fixtures of Chastington- 
hall, coming here to learn the craft and mystery 
of footmanry ; and the worst of it was, that, after 
they were initiated in all the tricks of the trades 
I was obliged to give them characters to my ac- 
quaintance, in the perfect conviction, that any 
principle of honesty or sobriety, which they 
brought with them from the country, was entirely 
lost in this house. The possession of the place 
made me, indeed, feel as if I kept a roguery for 
the supply of the London market; and con- 
science, with a few secondary considerations 
arising from losses at play, urged me to part with 
it. But nobody could be found rich enough, or 
foolish enough, to make the purchase." 
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" Surely you have never seen Chastington," 
said M ordaunt, shocked that his Lordship should 
think with so much levity of parting with a do- 
main and mansion, which, for many ages, a long 
line of noble ancestors had successively delighted 
to enrich and adorn. 

" O never! — A hundred and seventy miles 
from London, in a midland county — not even 
a market-town within half a score of leagues — 
only a village at the gate, with a single ale-house, 
where a cuckoo-clock chicks at one side of the 
chimney-place, and the curate, smoking his pipe 
in an antique elbow-chair, churms at the other- 
was it possible to vegetate with Lady Sandy- 
ford ? I did, indeed, at our marriage, intend to 
make it our principal residence ; but a blight fell 
upon all my intentions of that period, and I never 
since could endure the idea of looking at Chast- 
ington, till the adventure of this morning remind- 
ed me of what my mother used to say about the 
presiding genii that inhabit there." 

After some further general conversation rela- 
tive to the Earl's plans, Mordaunt rose to bid him 
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good night " Come to me to-morrow as early as 
you can," said his Lordship, as he shook him by 
the hand at parting; " and in the mean time put 
as charitable a construction as possible on any 
thing that may have had a tendency to lower me 
in your esteem. I am not, my dear fellow, half 
so bad as I have long seemed — all that which 
others regarded as the inebriation of pleasure, was 
to me the frenzy of a fever. My outward and my 
inner man were in afflicting opposition. The vo- 
luptuous draught that I was seen to swallow 30 
greedily, was but drunk as an opiate to allay the 
mental agony which I suffered, I felt as if the 
spring and fountain-head of all my motives and 
happiness were cut off, and the future rendered 
an arid and devouring desert. A wprm was in 
the core of my heart, and a fire in my brain;* and 
for three years my spirit was parched with inex- 
tinguishable despair. My dissipation was mar- 
tyrdom; and yet I wore the mask of a joyous 
libertine so well, that my. hidden misery was ne- 
ver discovered. But the mask, Mordaunt, is 
now off, — the crisis of my distemper is past,— 
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and, as the faculty say, a change of scene, with 
country air and exercise, will perhaps complete 
the cure." 

During this address, which his Lordship de- 
livered with considerable energy, while he still 
held his friend by the hand, Monjaunt was 
greatly moved; and at the conclusion, when the 
vehemence of the Earl bad subsided into a more 
familiar strain, he said, .> " Sandyford, you.ought 
to have told me what you were suffering. It was 
too inuch to put to hazard, fame, fortune, and 
self-respect, without consulting any* friend." 

u It was," replied his Lordship; " I am sen- 
sible it was ; but if I could have, been so. prudent 
as u> have taken the advice of any friend, I should 
not then have been so. mad as to require it. 
There are states of the mind which friends 
should see are- morbid, without being toldi One 
of the worst symptoms of intellectual distem- 
perature, is the effort .which the patient makes 
to conceal his malady. Could it have been for 
a moment imagined by my friends — bad they 
thought seriously on the case, that; I would at 
once forego all my eariy habits of emulation, the 
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love of fame, and the desire of power, and tie 
myself to the chariot-wheels of hazard and sen- 
suality, without a cause? — No, Mordaunt; when 
you heard of my falling off, you ought to have 
come to me. It was not for you to stand aloo£ 
and see me perish ; for, without vanity, I may 
now say, humiliated as I am by the sense of my 
fruitless talents and abortive life, that you at 
least knew my original worth." 

The feelings of Mordaunt were overcome, 
and hastily bidding his Lordship good night, 
he rushed from the room to conceal the emotion 
he was unable any longer to control. The heart 
of the Earl was relieved by what had passed; 
the fine natural elasticity of his mind, which 
enabled him to pass with such felicitous ease 
from one topic to another, dilated out in the 
cheerful anticipation of being yet able to redeem 
some portion of the promise of his youth ; and 
he retired to his bed-chamber in a more serene 
and temperate mood than he had for several 
years enjoyed. The only anxiety he suffered 
was on account of his Lady, and he sighed as 
he said, looking at her picture, which hung over 
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the mantle-piece, " And so, Augusta, you are 
also gone. I thought but last night I could have 
better spared you. No matter; if you are hap- 
pier. — You have all the kindest wishes of a man 
that loved you too well." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A MAN OF BUSINESS. 



At the time when the Earl had requested Vel- 
lum to be with him in the morning, the Solicitor, 
punctual to the hour, was at Sandyford-house, 
with a hasty sketch of the state of his Lordship's 
pecuniary concerns. He had heard something 
of what had happened; but the true circum- 
stances were so different from the report, that he 
Gould not help saying, " I presume there will be 
,no proceedings." 

" None in your way," replied the Earl dryly, 
as he perused the statement; adding, " This 
looks better, Vellum, than I expected. Have 
you any account of my debts and mortgages?" 

Vellum said, somewhat diffidently, that he had; 
and produced a paper. The Earl, on looking it 
over, was surprised to observe, that Vellum him- 
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self was by far the most considerable creditor; 
he took no notice, however, of this circumstance. 
For the money which he had borrowed at different 
times, he had paid an enormous rate of usury ; 
but he had never any reason before to suspect 
that Vellum was the real lender, nor did he do 
so at this time. He only thought, what was 
indeed the feet, that Vellum had afterwards 
bought up the securities. 

While the Earl was perusing the list, Vellum 
watched his eye anxiously, but could discover 
nothing of what was passing in his mind. On 
returning it to him, his Lordship, however, said, 
somewhat emphatically) " Vellum, this is a black 
account: we must use our best endeavours to 
bleach the complexion of some of these ill- 
favoured items." . 

The Solicitor felt the full force and weight of 
this remark, and said at once, "lam aware, my 
Lord, that some parts of it are not exactly what 
your Lordship perhaps expected to see — I allude 
to my own, claims ; but the truth of the case is 
simply this : Had I not redeemed the bonds which 
constitute my claim, some other would; and I do 
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not think that any person into whose possession 
they might have come, would have been more de- 
licate than myself. I might certainly, as your 
Lordship's professional agent, have resisted the 
debt altogether ; and, in that manner, the obliga- 
tion to pay them might have been got rid of. But 
your Lordship would never suffer me to establish 
a legal right at the expense of a moral wrong. I 
might also, my Lord, for such things are not un- 
common, have exhibited the claim under different 
names, by which my interest in the business would 
have been dissimulated; but I am incapable of 
submitting to practise any such equivocation." 

" I am perfectly satisfied, Vellum, with your 
integrity as a man of business," replied his Lord- 
ship ; " and the candour of your declaration con- 
firms me in the justice that I have uniformly, in 
my own mind, done to you as such. My confi- 
dence in you is none abated, and I do not consi- 
der the profit which you may have gained by these 
dealings as procured at my expense ; but, doubt- 
less, die only reason which induced you not to 
tell me that I might have occasionally redeemed 
the pound of flesh, arose from your thorough 
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knowledge of the state of my circumstances, aris- 
ing from your professional trusts as my agent" 
. Vellum bit his lips; but the Earl in a moment 
changed his tone, and said cheerfully, " However, 
the matter is done, and it must not be repeated ; 
I wish you all happiness with your gains ; and 
the sooner they are realised, the more I shall be 
content But one thing you must, in the mean- 
time, do for me, I have paid more attention to 
that Scottish curiosity, Wytie, than perhaps I 
ought to have done. He, however, served to 
amuse me when every other, thing had become 
stale, flat, and unprofitable ; and hie cannot but 
have formed some expectations from my interest 
or influence. J believe he is honest" 
. " It is impossible to doubt it," replied Vellum ; 
" but his talents are not of a high order, nor has 
his education been of fthfc&st sort" 

" The being," cried his Loqfchip, gaily, " h»s 
not half tfy$ capacity, 1 believe, of a young ele- 
phant; tojilws very deficiencie&have been as ta- 
lents witluQft;. and now that 1 am determined to 
' quit London* 1 wish to do something for him. 
You must take him into partnership, Vellum." 

VOL. j. x 
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The solicitor' was thunderstruck; and in ail 
actoent of astonishment, said, " My Lord, it is not 
possible; — he is too young— be knows nothing of 
business." 

" He is old enough," replied his Lordship, 
Coldly, " to receive profit ; nor does it require 
any particular knowledge to do so. But perhaps 
you would rather give him a salary." 

Vellum bowed, and the Earl continued; "Then 
it should be on agreement for a term of years — 
Say seven* How much will you give him ?" 
. The decision of character which the Earl had 
in this interview so unexpectedly manifested, ever? 
awed Vellum, who had hitherto considered him 
merely as a common man of fashion. He had 
never, in the course of their previous intercourse, 
once suspected the dormant powers of his Lord- 
ship's mind, which, like a stream long dammed 
up, and mantled over with water-weeds and rushes, 
seemed incapable of being applied to any effectual 
purpose* But he now perceived that it wQuld be 
useless to parry with such a. character; and, there- 
fere, with the off-hand alacrity of a man of the 
world, he replied, " It is your Lordship's pleasure 

9* 
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to prompte the fortune of the yoijug man, and* it 
is my duty to comply with yqur Lordship's re$- 
spnable wishes on the subject I will give him 
five hundred pounds a-year, for seven years ; al- 
though I do not think he will ever make any 
available proficiency in his profession," 

" You do not then seriously think that he is, 
likely to attain eminence as a lawyer?' 9 said the 
Earl, earnestly* 

I do not," was the emphatic answer. . 
Then," replied his Lordship, " five hundred 
a-year, for seven years, is too little. You will give 
him seven hundred and fifty." 

" It is far beyond his wants, habits, and ideas." 

Vellum, in saying these few words, was rebuked 

by the grave expression of his Lordship's eye ; 

and stopping as if he had been interrupted, 

Ipoked cdnfused. 

. The Earl, after a pause of some ten or twenty, 
seconds, rose torn his seat, and standing mth his \ 
back to the fire, said to the Solicitor, who had al- 
so risen, at the same time, "lam not sure, Mr. 
Vellum, that any man has a right to prescribe li- 

l 2 
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Baits to another's ^fortune. You tf ill give Mr, 
Wylie seven hundred and fifty pounds a-year, 
for seven years, if you think my business and 
connections can, with a reasonable advantage to 
yourself afford so much." 

There was no withstanding, either the manner 
or the matter of this. Vellum bowed with pro- 
found respect, and said,* " It shall be done,, my 
Lord ; and I ought to add, that it is in my power 
to comply with your Lordship's request" 

" I thank you, Vellum ; you have obliged me ;" 
and the Earl took him cordially by the hand. 
" We shall talk no more of these matters. My 
only instructions now to you are, let a full account 
be made out, and sent to me as soon as possible; 
exhibiting an exact view of my affairs; with a 
table, shewing in what time my debts may be dis- 
charged. I will take it with me into the country, 
where I shall be able to determine the amount to 
which I must limit my expenditure." 

This was evidently intended to conclude the in* 
terview; and the Solicitor, sensible of the intitna- 
tion, accordingly took his leave. In quitting the 

10* 
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room, the Earl, however, -said to him, with his 
wonted freedom, " You can dine with me, I 
hope?" 

Vellum accepted the invitation, but with a lit- 
tle more formality than usual. The Earl smiled 
at the change, and added, in his most gracious 
and conciliating manner, " By the way, Vellum^ 
this house 'must remain empty while I am in the 
country, for I do not intend that it shall be let; 
you had as well come here and live ; you wiQ 
take better care of the pictures and funtiture 
than servants ; and I hope you and Mrs. .Vellum 
will oblige me in this. You need not materially 
increase your establishment, as I shall leave some 
of the old servants." 

Vellum looked on his Lordship. On any former 
occasion, had such a proposition been made to 
him, he would have laughingly shaken his head in 
thankful acceptation ; but the singular lustre with 
which the latent character of the Earl shone out 
upon him, smote him with a sense of reverence 
that overpowered all his wonted familiarity, and 
he said, with the most profound respect, " I crave 
your Lordship's pardon for having evinced any 

l 3 
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reluctance to complywith your request I ought 
to have fcnown better the obligations that I owe 
to your Lordship, and the magnanimity of your 
disposition." He then said, somewhat less form- 
ally, but perhaps with more effect, " I am not, 
however the only one, my Lord, who has been 
Jong in error with respect to your Lordship." 
t "' " Come, come, Vellum, no more of that," cried 
the Earl* interrupting hito; " I have myself per- 
haps* been the most in error of you all. But as I 
&av£ turned over a new leaf in the book of life, 
itis^ts well that the first record to be made there- 
9h' is What I shall not regret Bring Wylie with 
you, that t may see with what humour the Call* 
ban sustains his new fortune." 
-; Thfe Solicitor bowed and retired. 
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GRATITUDE. 
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Prom the transactions of the preceding day, 
Wylie had been thoughtful and anxious. He 
studiously avoided the conversation of his com- 
panions in the office, and applied himself with 
more than Wonted diligence to his tasks at the 
desk* He had formed expectations with respect 
to the favour of Lord Sa&dy ford, which he thought 
were likely to be frustrated by the unfortunate 
situation of the Earl's domestic affairs, arid ever 
and anon a cold feeling came over his heart, such 
as often saddens the spirit of the young adven- 
turer when his prospects are suddenly clouded. 
Vellum, on his returning from his Lordship, sum* 
nioned him into his own apartment, and some- 
^hat abruptly told him of his good fortune, 

L 4 
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" It's Vera kind of my Lord," said Andrew ; 
" really it's very kind— he's a nice man, and 
mair in him thin he's likened to; I couldna hae 
thought he would hae done so meikle for me al- 
ready." 

" Then you have expected," cried Vellum, 
" that he would do something for you ?' 

" I surely had reason," was the reply. " It 
cotddna be thought but that in time I might hae 
ventured to ask my Lord's helping hand, con- 
sidering his discretion towards me." 

« The idea did credit to your sagacity, Wylie," 
said Vellum ironically; " and I siippose you 
exerted yourself to the best of your ability to 
amuse his Lordship?' • 

; " Nae doubt I did — nae doubt I did that," 
cried our hero ; " it would hae been an unco 
thing in the like o' me no to hae done a' in my 
capacity to pleasure my Lord." 

" Upon my word, there is more in you than I 
gave you credit for," replied the Solicitor, sneer- 
ingly, feeling as if he had been in some degree 
overreached by the part which Andrew had play- 
ed; adding more sedately," " But, now that you 
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have gained your ends, and by Mb Lordship's 
generosity are placed in a condition to suppoift 
the appearance of a gentleman, I hope you will 
set in seriously to your profession, and throw off 
your ridiculous manners for the future." • 
■*• " That would be- a doing, indeed," exclaimed 
our hero; " when you are just at this precious 
moment telling me that they have already brought 
me in seven hunder and fifty pounds a-year." 

. This answer puzzled the lawyer, who laughed, 
as he said, "Well, well, take your own way; 
but it is no longer necessary for you td be so 
penurious." 

" That's very true," replied Andrew, " and 
I'm thankful it is sae; but if 1 dinna save now, 
where will I, in the lang run, be a whit the bet- 
ter for my Lord's bountiful patronage ? No, sir; 
ye maun just let me ride my ain horse w? my ain 
ha'ding." 

Mr. Vellum suddenly broke off the convers- 
ation, and turned his attention to some matter of 
business; and our hero, on going to his place 
at the desk, in the fulness of his heart, wrote a 
letter to his grandmother; but without indulging 
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m any expression beyond the wonted temperance 
0f fcis ordinary manner of addressing the affection-* 
Ate old woman, he began by stating, that for some 
lime he had been keepit thrang both by night and 
by day. " Bat I have no reason to complain, for 
Providence has been pleased to raise np for me a 
friend, by whose instrumentality Mr. Vellum has 
settled on me a very satisfactory wage ; the which 
will enable me to shew more kindness to you than 
I have yet had it in my power to do; and I think 
it my loving duty to send you herein, out of the 
fore-end of my earnings, something to buy it 
new gown, or any other small convenience that 
ye may stand in the need of; hoping you will 
want for nothing, as I doubt not to have it in my 
power now to do as mickle, and more, from time 
to time.'' And then he continued, " I have seen of 
late but little of Charlie Pierston, but he's in very 
good health, to the best of my knowledge, but a 
mischievous clever ramplor, and never devals with 
cracking his jokes on me. However, I have fallen 
in, notwithstanding the wrfashion of my apparel, 
with some creditable acquaintance; but as you ken 
nothing aneitt them, I noedna fash you with their 
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nariies, nor how it was." And he concluded* by 
assuring the old woman, that it would be his 
honest endeavour to give satisfaction td hfe 
friends, whoever they were, and to none more 
than to her, to whose care he was beholden for 
every thing but his being* 

This letter afforded great delight td the old 
woman; she carried it round to all hear neigh- 
bours, and even to the Manse, where the minister 
declared his entire satisfaction with the affection- 
ate disposition, and the generous heart of poor 
Andrew. 

" But," said he, "London is a very expensive 
place, so you must Ac* count too confidently on 
his being able to fulfil his kind intentions ; we 
might, 'however, have been better qualified to 
judge of that, had he told you the amount of? his 
salary ; however, upon the whole, you have great 
reason to be thankful. I believe he was always 
a well-disposed creature." *•« 

" That he was," replied Martha, in the pride 
of her heart; " he's a wee gait, I afioo; but the 
liberal Man's the beggar's brother, and there's aye 
something to get by key or claut frae the mfoo& 
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coffer. I dinna stand in the lack o* his gift; but 
since it has come, I will buy a new gown for 
the kirk, that the whole parish may see Andrew's 
gudeness o 9 heart therein. Poor fallow— nae 
doubt he has had baith to thole and moil for 
what he has gotten, and it? s a warld's wonder to 
me how he could gie sic a satisfaction. But nae- 
body can tell what's in the shawp till it's shelt ; 
Paul was lang a persecutor before he was an 
apostle, and the bbnny butterflies begin the warid 
in the shape o' crawling kailworms." 

Thus was the character of our hero for affec- 
tion and generosity established, amidst the scenes 
ojf his youth ; and when from time to time a 
five-pound note, in faithful adherence to his pro- 
mise, came regularly to hand, the worthy Tanny- 
hill as regularly lauded the liberality of the 
donor, and predicted his future greatness, while 
thedelighted old woman, exulting in the constancy 
of his kindness, as often declared, " That she 
never wished to see him great, but only gude; 
for, as Solomon says, ' grant me neither poverty 
nor riches; 9 and Solomon kent weel what the 
warid is,— -though, poor man, in his auld days he 
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gaed aften far ajee out o' the strait road in the 
gloaming, tapping wi* his gowden-headed staff at 
the harlot's door, and keeking in at her windows 
with his bald head and his grey haffits, when he 
should hae been sitting at hame on his throne, 
reading his Bible to his captains and counsellors 
in a kingly manner." 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



AN ALE-HOUSE. 



Agreeably to the orders of the Countess, her 
father's travelling-carriage was at the door early 
in the morning. The day promised to be fine* 
The winter had* been mild ; and although it was 
still February, the spring was seen big in the bud, 
and the fields seemed to be tinged with new verdure. 
A few lambs were scattered here and there among 
the flocks on the pastures; and the air breathed an 
invigorating energy into the spirit, of which Lady 
Sandyford stood then much in need. Every thing 
presented the appearance of youth and renova- 
tion; and the rising hopes of a richer harvest of 
pleasures in life, were in accordance with the ap- 
pearance of nature^ and tie genial blandishments 
' of the early year. 
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During the first three stages of her journey 
towards Elderbower, she met with nothing to 
draw her attention from the contemplation of her 
own situation. Indignant at the world, and iqor* 
-tified with herself, her thoughts alternately glowed 
with anger, and were darkened with sadness ; but 
a general tendency to a more elevated course of 
reflection gradually acquired force, and her spirit 
rose as it were out of its passions and prejudices, 
like the moon ascending from behind the lurid 
glare, the smoke, and the dark masses of a great 
city. ^ 

When the carriage stopped to change horses 
at the Rose and Crown, in the village of Castle* 
Rooksborough, her Ladyship was roused from 
her reverie by the murmuring of a crowd round 
the door of a small public-house* on the opposite 
side of the way. There was something in the ap- 
pearance of the people, which shewed that their 
feelings and sympathies were excited by some dis- 
tressing occurrence, and she inquired what had 
happened. Several voices,, all anxious to engage 
her humanity, answered together, that a poor un- 
unknown outlandish woman had been taken in 
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labour in the London coach, and being left there, 
had expired in giving birth to a beautiful female 
infant 

- It was not the intention of the Countess to 
have halted/ till she had reached the end of her 
journey; but this incident had such a powerful 
effect on her newly-awakened sensibilities, that 
she immediately determined to alight, and make 
some arrangement for the preservation of the 
helpless child. The' crowd were touched with 
admiration at her generous compassion, and 
made way for her to the door of the public-house, 
with a degree of reverence, mingled with delight, 
that came over her heart with an influence more 
delicious than the early odours of the spring; but 
no previous view of the privations of the poor 
had prepared her for the scene that she beheld on 
entering the house. 

She was first shewn into the kitchen, or rather 
the door opened into that apartment. It was a 
* rude low-ceiled room, with a large chimney at 
the one side, in which a hospitable pile of roots, 
and billets of wood were cheerily burning. In the 
one corner hung several hams and flitches of ba- 
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con ; ' in the other stood a bench, somewhat dis- 
located in its limbs, with a high back, which bore 
a sort of outline resemblance to an old-fashioned 
sofa. Opposite to the fire was an inclosed re- 
cess, with an oaken -table in the middle, carved 
with the initials of some favoured customers; and 
round it about six or seven labourers were seated, 
some with bread and cheese before them, others 
with tankards of ale; two or three of them were 
smoking* They rose, as her Ladyship passed 
across to a room, where a number of women and 
children were assembled ; on entering which, her 
ear was pierced, and her heart penetrated, by the 
shrill and feeble wait of the new-born orphan. 

She advanced towards the side of an humble 
bed, on which lay the body of the mother, still re- 
taining that last and indescribable gleam of earthly 
beauty, which remains for a few minutes after 
the spirit has departed, and seems as if. it were 
the reflection of the etherial guest hovering in 
contemplation over the dwelling it has for ever 
quitted. An elderly woman was respectfully 
composing the limbs, while another was dressing 
the child as it lay on her lap. 
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Lady Sandyford was exceedingly moved by a 
spectacle as new as it was mournful, and obeying 
the shock and impulse of the moment, she hastily 
turned back, and ran across the street to the 
Rose and Crown. 

" For Heaven's sake!" she exfclaimed to the 
landlady, who followed her into one of the par* 
tours, " what is to be done with that unprotected 
iriftnt?" 

« Don't afflict yourself, my lady," replied Mis. 
Vintage; " the parish-officers will see to it They 
have already sent for Mrs. Peony, the wife of Mr. 
Ferrers, gardener. Her own child died yes* 
terday, and she will be right glad to get th& one 
in its place. I would therefore, my Lady, re- 
commend your Ladyship to take some refresh- 
ment, and compose your spirits. What will 
your Ladyship be pleased to take ?" 

Flounce, her Ladyship's gentlewoman and com- 
panion in the carriage, who had been during the 
Whole time an amazed spectator of die Countess's 
agitation, interfered, saying, " Perhaps my Lady 
pill be better by being left for a little alone;" dad 
the Countess intimatfrig, by a motion of hgf hand) 
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an acquiescence in this suggestion, Mrs. Vintage 

withdrew. 

r " Flounce," said her Ladyship, the moment 

they were by themselves, " I have a great mind 

to take this baby with us." 

" O monstrous, your Ladyship !" exclaimed 
the tender-hearted Abigail. " Why the creature 
hasn't a stitch of clothes; and how could we nurse 
it in the carriage on my best pelisse? No, my Lady; 
fet the parish-officers first get it nursed* and then 
if it chance to be a beauty, your Ladyship may 
show your compassion; but, Lord, if it prove an 
ugly birawlihg-toad, what could be done with it ?" 

" There is some reason in what you sayj 
Flounce," replied the Countess; f« particularly 
as to the ride your best pelisse might be exposed 
to. But, nevertheless, I will adopt the child $ 
therefore, do you call in the landlady again, that 
I may speak to her oil the subject" 

Mrs. Vintage, on returning into the room, was 
accordingly informed that the parish-officers need 
give themselves no farther trouble about the 
orphan, for it was her Ladyship's intention to 
tdk$ it under her protection. \ : t < - 
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" But," said the Countess,' " I do not wish for 
the present to be known in the business. I must 
therefore beg of you to make the necessary ar- 
rangements with the nurse of whom you spoke, 
and in the course of a few days, you will hear 
from me more particularly on the subject In the 
meantime, I will leave with you what money may 
be necessary to defray the expences of the 
mother's funeral In order, however, that some 
key, if possible, may be got to her relations,* I 
think it will be proper to take possession of any 
luggage she may have had with hen" 
' Mrs. Vintage told her Ladyship, that she un- 
derstood there was nothing but a box, which the 
officers had already opened, .and found it con- 
tained only a few trinkets and clothes. "I have 
taken charge of it, and if your Ladyship pleases, 
I will give it up to you." 

"Yes," said Flounce, "I think if ray Lady 
is to be at the expence of the brat's education, 
she should have what effects belong to it So 
pray do let us have the box with us.— I dare say, 
my Lady, some of the trinkets must be valuable ; 
fop did your Ladyship not observe what delight- 
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fill large ear-rings the poor dead creature had ? 
Surely they will never be so barbarous as to bury 
her with them. If they do, I should not be sur- 
prised were the sexton to dig her up in the night, 
and pull them out." 

i " Flounce," cried her mistress, with displea- 
sure, "you allow yourself to talk too flippantly. 
Desire the footman to see the box carefully put 
up with the rest of our luggage." 

Her Ladyship then gave Mrs. Vintage some 
instructions respecting a slight repast; and while 
the preparations for which were going on, the 
requisite arrangements were made with Mrs* 
Peony to take charge of the child, 'which the 
Countess directed to be named Monimia. 

During the conversation, it transpired that the 
Mr. Ferrers, in whose service the husbancNfthe 
nurse was gardener, was the same gentleman 
whose attentions to the Countess had already 
produced such baneful consequences. He was 
lord of the manor in which the village was si- 
tuated, and possessed a fine ancient seat in the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

There was nothing in this information whkjh 
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disturbed Lady Sandyford ; for she was not aware 
that it was owing to the ridiculous assiduity of 
Ferrers that her unhappy situation with her hus- 
band had been brought to such a painful issue* 
Nevertheless, the remainder of her journey \q 
Elderbower, the seat of the Countess-Dowager, 
was performed in silence; even Flounce said 
nqthing, nor majde any attempt to engage the 
attention of her Lady, but, ruminating on the 
events of the day, fell fast asleep. 
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A DOWAGER. 



Elderrower had for generations beea the 
appropriated retreat of the dowagers of Sandy-. 
ford* It was a venerable white-washed mansion, 
presenting a front of three gables, topped with 
stately ornamented chimnies, toward a smooth, 
well-shaven green* inclosed on the right and left 
by Ugh walls, clothed with laurels and other shrubs 
of constant leaf and verdure. This lawn, or par* 
terre, as it was called, opened to the public road 
by a pair of iron gates of florid tracery, between 
two tall embossed and sculptured columns, on the 
tops of which stood a couple of grotesque statues, 
intended to represent Saxon warriors, the sup* 
porters of the Sandyford arms. These, in a 
boyish freak, while residing here under the mat 
ternal wing, the Earl one day painted in the co* 
igurs of the family livery, to place them on a 
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footings as he said, with their equally wise fellows 
in the hall ; and his mother, from an indescrib- 
able sentiment of affection, yearly renewed their 
liveries; contrasting with sorrow the light and 
jocund gaiety of the time when the frolic was first 
played, with the headlong dissipation that had 
succeeded. - - . 

This widow's nest, as the Earl was in the prac- 
tice of designating Elderbower, stood on the 
skirts of Elderton, a cheerful market town, near 
the rectory, And not far from the church; so si- 
tuated, as ^is. Lordship said, in order that the 
dowagers might have the benefit of clergy in their 
felonies on the adjacent characters. . But the in- 
sinuation did not apply to his mother, who was 
in many respects an amiable woman, though 
weakly overvaluing her rank. 
. When the bell at the gate announced the ar- 
rival of her daughter-in-law, she was sitting alone 
at a parlour window, which overlooked a flower- 
garden that sloped gently down towards a beau- 
tiful smooth grass plot round a basin, in the mid- 
dle of which stood a naked leaden male image, in- 
tended for a heathen god, but whether Apollo or 
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Vulcan, was never thoroughly or satisfactorily de- 
termined. His reverence, the rector, who bad 

« 

once acquired some knowledge of such things at 
Oxford, was of opinion that the statue was an 
original cast of tie Faraesian Hercules ; but the 
traditions among the domestics and of the* envi- 
rons, described it as the effigy of Sir Gondibert 
le Saint et Forte ; who, on account of his great 
valour obtained the redoubtable surname of 
Hardknocks — a most valorous and courteous 
knight,' that was taken by the Pagans and flayed 
Alive at Jerusalem, in the time of the Crusades.: 

Bat however questionable the character might 
be which the image exhibited, or whatever contro- 
versies existed with respect to its origin, it cer- 
tainly poured from a conch a copious stream of 
crystalline water, which fell in a gentle and ever*- 
rippling shower on the surface of the basin, and 
-spread into the quiet air around a sober murmur, 
thats oftly harmonised with the tranquillity of the 
scenery, and the golden composure of the setting 
sun, which the old lady was then contcimplating, 
with her elbow resting on a large Prayerrfypok* 
♦in which her spectacles marked that she hag fy^eu 
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recently reading the collects prescribed for the 
evening. Shock, her lap-dog, lay slumbering on 
die rug, with his head comfortably pillowed on 
the breast of Pur, a large, demure, and decorous 
tortoiseshell cat, that was also enjoying at fall 
length the drowsy influences of the bright blue- 
tinged fire, which, like the splendour of the wes- 
tern skies, gave an assurance of continued clear 
and dry weather. Shock was disturbed in his 
siesta by the Sound of the bell ; and starting up, 
ran barking towards the door ; while his lady, 
taking her spectacles out of the Prayer-book, 
placed it on a table behind her ; on which, amidst 
.-several volumes of a devotional character, lay a 
copy of the newspaper containing the paragraph 
that completed the rupture between her son and 
his wife. It may therefore be easily imagined 
with what emotion she beheld the Countess, un- 
announced, enter the room ; and almost in the 
same moment, felt her in tears on her bosom. 

" Alas !" said the venerable matron, " what is 
this? and why have you come to me? But I pity 
you more than I can express ; for I fear that the 
conduct of George afforded too just & palliation." 
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" Then you have already heard what has hap* 
pened?" cried the Countess, in some degree reco- 
vering herself. u Whatever may have been my 
indiscretions, I am at least, my dear mother, free 
from the imputed guilt Lord Sandyford and I 
have long lived a comfortless life. He has treat* 
ed me as if I were unworthy of his affection, and 
perhaps I have acted as if I felt none for him* 
This public scandal has opened my eyes to my 
faults ; and I have come to you to learn how I 
may recover the esteem of my husband. My 
father urges me to a formal separation. He did 
indeed persuade me to remove with him from 
Sandyford-house. It was a rash step, but it is 
taken. Instruct me how it may be redeemed." 

The Dowager dropped a tear on the hand 
which Lady Sandyford had, in her earnestness, 
laid upon her knee, and said, " I thank you, Au- 
gusta, for this confidence ; but I feel a mother's 
sorrow for George. His ruin is, I fear, now com- 
plete. But endeavour to compose yourself, and 
we shall consider, at leisure, what is the best course 
to pursue. You have done wisely to come to me. 
The knowledge that you have taken refuge here, 
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will do much to remove that unfavourable con- 
struction towards you which the world,, taught by , 
fhe fatal newspaper tale, will doubtless put on 
the separation." 

The maternal anxieties of the old Lady as to the < 
manner in which the Earl had acted in the busi- . 
ness, received some alleviation from the Countess'* 
report of Sir Charles Runnington's mission, and 
she said, " Thank Heaven, his heart is not en- . 
tirely corrupted, nor his principles destroyed 4 r I 
hope he has still good feeling enough, were i( 
once effectually excited, to work out a gracious 
change in his conduct. If he could once be con- 
vinced that you are solicitous to regain his affec- 
tions, his ruin may be arrested ; for whatever his 
behaviour may have since been, he once, Au- 
gusta, undoubtedly loved you truly." 

The benign composure of the Dowager had an 
immediate and tranquillizing effect on the mind of 
the Countess ; who, in the cqurse of less than an 
hour after her arrival, was able to discuss with 
her the plan that she had formed in the hope of 
regaining the esteem of her Lord. The Dow- . 
ager would have written the same night t? re- 
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' quest the presence of the Earl, that their recon- 
ciliation might be immediate, but the Countess 
would not permit. " No," said she, " I do not 
wish that we should come again together,' unless 
there can be a reciprocity in our tastes and sen- 
timents. I feel my own insufficiency at present 
to contribute to his happiness." 

The old ' Lady affectionately interrupted her, 
saying, " You have too humble an opinion 6f 
yourself." 

t ,« a q !" exclaimed her Ladyship, " humility fe 
to me a new feeling. I cannot disguise to myself 
that, with all my former vain pretensions to supe^ 
riority, I have failed to preserve the love of a num. 
that once doated upon me — perhaps I have even 
been instrumental to that woeful lapse which has 
so long embittered your declining years." 

The tone of contrition in which this was ex- 
pressed, surprised and grieved the venerable 
Dowager. She beheld the character of Lady 
Sandyford in-a point of view of which she had 
formed no previous conception ; and there was a 
modesty in this, which, while it moved her com- 
passion, solicited encouragement She saw that 
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the Countess felt more deeply the stigma to which 
she had been exposed, than could have been ex- 
pected from a woman hitherto considered as 
equally under the dominion of pride and vanity. 
By this time it was almost quite dark ; and such 
had been the earnestness of the conversation be- 
tween the two ladies, that the one forgot the fa- 
tigue of her journey, and the other, to ask if she 
required any refreshment. Far different was the 
case with Flounce ; she was prattling away with 
delight over a dish of green tea, along with the 
methodical Mrs. Polisher, who held the respon- 
sible dignity of house-keeper at Elderbower ; re- 
paying the civility of her entertainer with a full, 
true, and particular account of the infidelities of 
the Earl. " I declare, my dear ma'am," said 
Flounce, "he is the most shockingest man you 
ever heard of; and more times than I shall tell, 
he has shewn his cloven foot to me. But, my 
Lord, says I, I would have your Lordship to 
know, that if my Lady submits to your raking, I 
wont — Really, Mrs. Polisher, you ipake excel* 
lent tea; but I suppose the water is very good in 
this here countrified place — and then his Lord- 
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ship would laugh and make game of me-— Pray 
do give me a morsel of sugar — dear me, what 
charming cream — • a little more — I protest if s 
beautiful — I never tasted such delicious cream-* 
and this is such a pretty house — I guess, how- 
ever, you must be dullish, keeping no company; 
and I should think my Lady will not stay long. I 
fancy when the divorce is finished we shall have 
one of the Earl's other seats to live in.' 9 

" Divorce !" cried Mrs. Polisher in amaze- 
ment ; for she had not yet heard, notwith- 
standing, all Flounce's talk, any thing of the 
separation — " Divorce ! what do you mean ?' . 

" Why, haven't you heard that my Lady has 
been caught in a denoomang ?" 

Mrs. Polisher, an old respectable matron, 
started, back from the tea-table, exclaiming, 
" Not possible !" 

" As to the possibility of th£ thing, that's nei- 
ther here nor there," said Flounce, sipping her. 
third cup; " but the story's all blown abroad, and 
our men read it in the newspapers; but being a 
delicate affair, you know I could not speak of it. 
to my Lady herself; but it's iq the newspapers * 
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so there can be no doubt of the fact Indeed, my 

# * * ' 

Lord A vonside came and took her away out of the 
house, and I was ordered to follow in the evening. 
Then there was such a piece of work — Really, 
Mrs. Polisher, this is prodigious fine hysson — 
a small knob of sugar, if you please. But, you 
know, it. does not do for us servants to make or 
meddle in these sort of matters — so I said 
nothing, because my place is a very good one. 
I wonder, however, what your Dowager thinks 
of the business." - • - • 

• " Thinks !" cried Mrs. Polisher, indignantly 

— " It will break her heart ; and I am astonished 

» - . . 

that your Lady Sandyford should dare to shew 
her face in this house ; but these sort of creatures 
are as impudent as they are wicked." 
•At this moment the Dowager rang the bell 
that summoned Mrs. Polisher, and Flounce was 
left, for a short time, to her own meditations, or 
rather to her observations ; for the moment that 
the house-keeper's back was turned, she immedi- 
ately began to inspect every thing in the room, 
with the avidity of an intended purchaser. But 
before she had completed her survey, an old cor- 
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pulent footman, who was lame with the gout, came 
in to inquire for his young Lord, as he called the 
Earl 

" Don't talk of his Lordship to me," cried 
Flounce, " he's a naughty man, and 'tis all his 
feult" 

* c I wont believe a word on't," said the man, 
who had heard something of the separation from 
the servants of Lord Avonside that came with the 
Countess; adding, " before he fell in with your 
damned Lady " 

" My damned — O, monstrous ! — But the fel- 
low's a bumpkin," said Flounce, with a most in- 
efiable toss of her head ; and she then added, 
" Sirrah, if you know what it is to have good 
manners, you will bring in a light, and take none 
of these liberties with me." Thus asserting^ and 
upholding her metropolitan superiority. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



AN ATTEMPT. 



Mordaunt, soon after Vellum's eventful inter- 
view with the Earl, called at Sandyford-house, 
to represent in the strongest terms to his Lord- 
ship, the misery that he was evidently bringing 
upon himself; but he found him inexorable* 

u Had Lady Sandyford not quitted the house," 
said his Lordship, " thereby leaving me under an 
impression of her guilt, or what I regard almost 
equally bad, in total carelessness whether I con- 
sidered her guilty 01 innocent, I might, perhaps,' 
have been induced to re-consider her situation, 
but I cannot now. Her conduct confirms me in the 
justice of the opinion I have been unfortunately 
taught to form by her behaviour, ever since our 
ill-fated marriage. She is incapable of caring for 
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any one, and the only pain she will feel for what 
has happened, is the damage that ha$ perhaps 
been done to her own reputation." 

Owing to a long debate in the House of Com- 
mons the. preceding evening, the newspapers 
were late in being issued that morning, and the 
Earl, engaged with Vellum, had neglected to look 
at them. At this crisis of the conversation, 
however, his Lordship, in folding up a note, 
happened to throw his eye on the paragraph 
ingeniously inserted by Nettle, to turn the atten- 
tion of the scandal-mongers. It stated the ex- 
treme regret of the editors and proprietors, that, 
by one of those inadvertencies inseparable from, 
the haste with which a daily newspaper was ne- 
cessarily compiled, a paragraph relative to the 
elopement of Mrs, C. with the gallant Colonel 
D. had been so placed in connection with an ac- 
count of the Countess of Sandyford's assembly, 
as to induce some of their readers to think it 
applied to that amiable and noble lady— " a 
mistake which they could not sufficiently lament, 
even although assured that it had only occasioned 
a great deal of merriment to the Earl and Coun- 
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t .... . .- 

tess, who were every thing enviable and exem- 
plary in married life." 

His Lordship burst into a fit of laughter, ex- 
claiming, " There are really no such fictions as 
those of your contemporary histories ;" and he 
habded the paper to Mordaunt. 
* " What can be the meaning of this ?' cried the 
honest country gentleman ; " Is it satire V 
' " O dear, no/ 9 replied the Earl ; " the editors 
and proprietors suspect they have got into some 
scrape, and are taking this method to appease 
the offended enviable exemplars, meaning Lady 
Sandyford and myself, of whom, it would appear, 
they know about as much as they do of the poli- 
tical intrigues and transactions which they illu- 
minate and chronicle with so much seeming 
sagacity." 

" Monstrous I" cried Mordaunt; " I had no 
such conception of the licentiousness of the 
press. 

" The only thing I am surprised at," said the 
Earl, "is, that the amend should have been made 
so expeditiously." 
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« But who is this Mrs. C. and Colonel D. ?" 
cried Mordaunt. 

" Who !" fexclaimed the Earl ; . " I declare 
you cooing lambkins and capering doves of the 
azure fields are such innocents, that there is np 
speaking to you about any townish matter, with- 
out entering into details, obnoxious to all inven- 
tive genius. Who, in this case, can Mrs. C. be, 
but the celebrated Miss Fibby Fiction, the eldest 
daughter of my Lady Fancy, a personage of great 
repute and influence in the scandalous world ; as 
for the gallant Colonel, depend upon't, he is no 
other than that fine, bold, swaggering blade, who, 
it is well known, has been long the declared ad- 
versary and rival of your country neighbour, 
Mr. Simple Truth." ' *' 

- - , r 

" And yet by this, which you think an inven- 

• • • * 

tion, has your domestic happiness, my Lord, been 
sacrificed V 

" Softly, Mordaunt," said the Earl, " not so 
fast, — my domestic happiness has not been so 
maltreated by the Flamens — these priests of 
Mars and Bellona, as I consider the newspapers 
— the heart and bowels were consumed on the 
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altar of the Eumenides long ago. But I cannot 
divine who has taken the trouble to interfere so 
expeditiously." 

Mordaunt then told his Lordship of the con- 
versation which he had held with Andrew, de- 
scribing the singular appearance and cunning 
simplicity of our hero. 

The Earl was struck with the information, and 

exclaimed, " It is impossible that Wylie could 

' have contrived any thing half so ingenious, as 

this paragraph. But I will sound the bottom of 

it immediately." 

In the same moment his Lordship rung th^ 
bell. Wylie happened to be then at the door, 
coming to thank him for his kindness ; and the 
servant who answered the bell announced him. 

Andrew, from the moment that Vellum bad 
communicated to him the generous interference 
of the Earl, had undergone an intellectual trans- 
mutation. An irresistible sentiment of gratitude 
arose in his heart, so strong and powerful, that it 
became as it were a principle of duty; and actu- 
ated by this hallowed and gracious feeling, with- 
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out reflecting on the impropriety of obtruding 
on his Lordship, at a time when a more worldly 
head would have concluded that the Earl was 
not likely to be in a humour to receive him, he 
went to Sandyford-house. 

On entering the library, he was struck with 
the change in his Lordship's mien and air. In- 
stead of the quiet smite of intellectual indolence 
which his Lordship usually wore, his counte- 
nance was lighted up; and there was a quickness 
in his eye, and a precision in his manner, that 
disconcerted the self-possession of our hero. 

" How is this, Wylie ! — here already !" said 
the Earl, surprised at his sudden appearance. 

" I am come to thank your Lordship," said 

r 

Andrew, modestly. 

The Earl was as much astonished at the diffi- 
dence with which this answer was expressed, as 
Andrew himself was at the exactitude of hi$ 
Lordship's question. Mordaunt looked on, 
curiously examining them both. 

" Say nothing about thanks, Wylie," cried his 
Lordship. " I hope what Mr. Vellum intends to 
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do for you will be repaid by your endeavours to 
give him satisfaction." 

e 

Andrew replied, still diffidently, " The will's 
hearty, my Lord, but 'the han's weak; I hope, 
howsomever, that your Lordship will let me 
do something to oblige yoursel, as weel as Mr. 
Vellum. ' -'* 

Desirous to avoid the promptings of Our hero's 
gratitude, the Earl interrupted' him, saying 
"Pray can you tell me how this got into the 
newspaper ?* showing him the paragraph. 

Andrew read it over studiously, and then said, 
" My : Lord, this is glammerie;" and he then 
explained to the Earl, that he suspected it was a 
device to obviate the effect of the former para- 
graph. 

Mordaunt was surprised at the sagacity of the 
seeming simpleton. His Lordship was no less so i 
and pleased with the coincidence with his own 
opinion, loudly expressed his approbation of the 
conjecture. 

Our hero then related what had passed between 
him and Nettle; adding some reflections of his 
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own, calculated, as he intended, to lighten the 
importance which he supposed the Earl attached 
to the paragraph. " They are a' wheen wily 
gleds in this town," said he, slily looking from 
under his bent brows. " Though it's a hang't 
lee, my Lord, I hope the tae half o't will be true,, 
and that you and my Leddy " 

The Earl's countenance changed, and Andrew 
shrunk, tremblingly from the stern rebuke of his 
eye ; but Mordaunt, who saw the well-meant pre- 
sumption of the observation, interfered and said, 
" You are quite right, Mr. Wylie ; and you could 
not better shew the sense of obligation, which you 
seem to feel towards his Lordship, than by wish- 
ing, as you do, a reconciliation with the Countess/' 
- Lord Sandyford felt offended with Mordaunt 
for the freedom with which he addressed himself 
so openly on so delicate a subject, and to so young 
a man, and one, too, of our hero's condition. 

Andrew, however, was encouraged by this in- 
terposition, and said, " Odsake, my Lord, ye 
mauna flee up at ony thing I say ; for it would 
be an ill return for your Lordship's goodness. 
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*nd the discretion I have had at my Leddy' s haiv 
were no I to ettle roy best " 

" Peace !" cried the Earl. Andrew looked 
round to Mordaunt, coweringly and jocularly, as 
if in dread of a castigation. 

" You might at least hear what Mr; Wylie has 
to say/ 9 cried Mordaunt " Kindness at all 
times merits civility." 

" Well, and what has Mr. Wylie to say V eat: 
churned the Earl, a little contemptuously, look- 
ing at our hero, who was, however, none daunted 
by his manner ; but, on the contrary, urged by grati- 
tudeandtheencouragement of Mordaunt, replied, 

" I didna think your Lordship was sic a spun- 
kie — ye'll no mend your broken nest, my Lord, 
by dabbing at it. So, out o' the regard I hae 
baith for you and my Leddy, I would spear what 
for ye put her awa'?" 

The Earl, confounded by this category, almost 
laughed, and cried, " Why, thou paragon of 
animals, she went away herself." 

" Poor body," replied Andrew, " ye maun hae 
used her very ill, my Lord ?" 



i 
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This was said in such a manner, that Mordaunt 
and the Earl looked at each other. He s*w their 
astonishment , but took no notice of it, continu- 
ing, " She was a fine Leddy — maybe a wee that 
dressy and fond o' outgait — I'll no say she was 
entirely without a fault, for we a' hae our fault*, 
my Lord, — and am in a great ane to speak wi' 
this freedom to your Lordship ; but when I think 
what ye hae done for me — I was a friendless lad, 
and ye took me by the ban', — and could I sit 
still and see scathe befal my benefactor, I 
wouldna be a stirk o' the right stock that's bred 
on the Ian' o' Scotland." 
' There was something in this approaching to 
energy ; insomuch, that the Earl said, " I aft 
much obliged to you ; I thank you for the in- 
terest you take in my happiness. It does honour 
to your feelings ; but you will oblige me by say- 
ing no more on the subject." 

The manner in which his Lordship spoke was 
at once mild and firm. It admitted of no reply, 
and it offended no feeling. It neither made our 
hero sensible that he had transgressed the limits 
of decorum, nor that he ought to regret what he 
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• had done ; but it effectually closed his lips, and 
he rose to take his leave. The Earl said to him, 
as he was on the point of retiring, " I intended 
4o have had the pleasure of seeing you with Mr. 
Vellum before leaving town, but that I find will 
•not now be convenient : Make my compliments 
to him, and say, that he will have the goodness 
to send the papers. I want to Chastington-hall, 
as I have determined to set off early to-morrow 
morning." 

Andrew, with humble respectfulness, and more 
emotion than his Lordship deemed him suscep- 
tible of, then withdrew. 

" I am glad to be rid of the fellow," said his 
Lordship, as the door shut; " we should have 
been in heroics, with handkerchiefs at our tragical 
eyes presently ; and as I do not think the Scot- 
tish dialect is at all sufficiently sonorous for blank 
verse, don't you think, as a matter of taste, it was 
right to send him hence ? I am sorry, however, 
to. have been so peremptory with him. The gods 
play with our hearts as shuttlecocks. — Here is a 
woman that I did not believe had life to feei 
even an insult, has gone off a flaming seraph, red- 
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«Jemng with hostility— and an unlicked thing — " 
becoming at once the noblest work of G<$d — 
startling my baser humanity almost into tears."*—, 
During the time that his Lordship was' thus 
speaking,; he continued walking up and down the 
library. Sometimes he addressed himself to 
Mordaunt ; but, for the most part, what he said 
was » in* soliloquy, and he was evidently deeply 
agitated ; at last /he made a full stop, and said, 
"I am Teally persuaded that this young * Edwin 
is no vulgar boy / There is much virtue in that 
awkward simplicity of his ; for it begets negli- 
gence towards his talents, and that negligence 
enables him to acquire advantages which the 
creature, by a curious instinct, somehow uses in 
a way that is positively commanding, but which, 
in any other individual, would be downright and 
intolerable presumption and impudence." 

After this the conversation became light and 
general, all 1 further allusion to the separation be- 
ing studiously avoided. The Earl occasionally, 
however, spoke of his intended journey next 
morning to Chastington-hall ; but, as if there 
was something unhappy associated with the idea. 
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he as often hastily embraced another topic. Be- 
fore Mordaunt left him, he gave orders for the 
carriage to be ready at an early hour, to convey 
him from town. 

" I have long thought," said he, in bidding 
Mordaunt farewell, " that excellence was a very 
modest ingredient ; but I had no' conception that 
wisdom lurked in so strange a form as in that 
creature Wylie. Therefore, I would advise you 
to trust him in your conjugal affair; and if he do 
you service, which, from his acuteness, I am sure 
he may, you will not neglect to reward him. I 
wish that I had noticed his true character sooner." 
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THE FAMILY MANSION. 



Chastington-haiA, the principal seat of the 
Sandyford family, was one of those fine old man- 
sions, which are only to be seen in England, and 
which combine, with the antique grandeur of the 
baronial castle, the cheerful conveniences of the 
modern villa. It was erected in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, when the airy pinnacles, 
turrets, and tracery of the Gothic style, were first 
attempted to be assimilated to the symmetry of 
classic architecture. 

The court-yard was entered by a stately por- 
tal, surmounted by a clock in a templar edifice, 
crowned with a dome, in the form of an earl's 
coronet; and the quadrangle of the court, in the 
centre of which a marble fountain threw up water, 
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from the shells of mermaids and tritons, was sur- 
rounded by an arcade. Numerous doors opened 
from this arcade to the lower range of apart- 
ments, and a spacious marble staircase, richly 
adorned with allegorical paintings, in the taste 
of Charles the Second's time, ascended from the 
court to splendid suites of galleries and chambers, 
all furnished in that costly and massive style 
which accorded with the formal pageantry of the 
magnificent courtiers iof the Stuarts. ' 

The situation was chosen with, admirable, tdste 
and judgment The mansion occupied the sum- 
mit of a gentle rising ground, ill the middle of 
an extensive park, naturally commanding a wide 
expansive prospect ; and* the approach was by a 
superb avenue of beech trees, which seemed to 
droop * their branches in salutation, as their 
master, towards tne close of the day, was driven 
rapidly towards the portal. 

The Earl had never before visited this princely 
place, and, of course, it had suffered by his ab- 
sence: although the servants had preserved every 
thing as well' as it could be preserved, without re- 
pairs and renovations. It had, therefore, in rtme 

!• 
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.degree, a faded arid melancholy appearance, and 
when the carriage' passed' through: the. grand en- 
trance, his Lordship thought, or rather felt," that 
' the echoes in the arcade clamoured as if they had 
been suddenly awakened by the unusual sound of 
wheels, and rebuked him for his long neglect 

As he travelled with post-horses, he was ac- 
companied only by Servinal, his valet ; indeed, 
he had determined to make no other addition 
to the usual establishment at Chastingtoij-hall, 
the strict economy to which he was resolved to 
reduce himself, requiring every practical retrench- 
ment 

During the greater part of the journey, he had 
been silent and thoughtful ; the only observation 
which' he made, in the whole time of the last 
stage, escaped from him involuntarily, when; he 
first beheld the numerous gilded domes and tur- 
rets of the mansion, glittering above the trees in 
the. setting-sun. It was simple, brief, and em~r 
phatic, — u Have I thought of sacrificing this ?"♦ 
. The carriage drove in to the foot of the grarid 
staircase, where the servants were assembled to 
receive him* The men were, for the most part, 

VOL. I. V 
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grey-headed, and in their best liveries; but, 
although the colours were the same, the fashion 
of the clothes was not in so spruce a taste as 
;those of their London compeers ; and some of 
them, instead of smart white cotton stockings, 
wctfe their legs decently clothed in grey worsted. 
The household appearance of the women was no 
less peculiar. They were likewise dressed in 
their gayest attire, but rather in the orderly Sa- 
bine simplicity of the grange and farm, than in 
that buxom neatness that characterizes, the full- 
formed female domestics, belonging to those seats 
of the nobility, which the families are still so 
patriotic as to visit regularly in summer* like the 
swallows and cuckoos. 

But we should be guilty of unpardonable in- 
civility towards Mrs. Valence, the housekeeper, 
were we to allow a personage of her importance 
tk> be dismissed from our account of the Earl's 
reception, without some special and discrimina- 
tive marks of our regard, particularly as his 
Lordship himself shewed, by the most courteous 
deference, the high esteem in which he held her 
character ; and the equally great satisfaction with 
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which he was persuaded, at the first glance/ she 
had* on all occasions, upheld the dignity and con- 
sideration of the family. She was a tall and 
ample personage, with a gentle oscillation of the 
head, which seemed rather to indicate a lofly 
sense of her own supremacy, than the infirmity 
of a slight paralytic affection. She stood on the 
third step of the stair, in the stately superiority 
-of a full suit of dark-brawn rustling' donble- 
tabinet, of which the unstinted flounces, and 
manifold ruffle-cufis, bore testimony to the taste 
and prodigality of the mantua-jnakers of other 
times ; a vast well-starched kerchief-souffle ex- 
panded her bosom into swan-like amplitude ; and 
her hair was not only highly frizzled and pow- 
dered, but sustained a spacious structure of face, 
muslins, catgut, and ribbons, the very why ske- 
leton of which was sufficient to have furnished 
iron for the shackles of more than twenty per- 
jured lovers in these degenerate days. Her hands 
and arms were invested with cambric-gloves, as 
pure as the napery which it was her pride and 
delight, once more, before she died, to give out 
that morning to old Corkly, the butler, for the 

N 2 
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use of her noble master ; and her feet were in 
none of those slip-slop things that are only fit for 
the bed-chamber, but decorously installed in 
high-heeled red Morocco shoes, adorned with 
knots of white ribbon, so affluent, that; they 
attracted the attention of his .Lordship, as she 
conducted him through the picture-gallery to 
the principal drawing-room, and he could not 
refrain from complimenting her, even at the ex- 
pence of a pun, in having such handsome beaux 
at her feet  

Mrs. Valence stopped instantly at the words, 
and placing her hands formally over each other, 
on her bosom, made him as solemn a curtsey as 
the Princess Royal, at the commencement of a 
minuet, at a birth-day ball of her late most gra- 
cious Majesty Queen Charlotte. His Lordship, 
with .no less corresponding gravity, returned a 
profound bow ; and when she had recovered her 
wonted elevation, he followed her in silence, won- 
dering into what venerable palace, amidst the 
p^eant rites and olden homages of Fairy-land, 
he had been .so curiously translated.. 

When he entered the drawing-room, he was 
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pleased with the domestic taste in which it was 
evidently set for use, notwithstanding the heavy 
golden grandeur of the furniture, but felt a little 
disappointed at seeing the silver chandeliers and 
sconces filled with candles; however, he good- 
humouredly resolved to allow the old servants to 
indulge themselves for that night, nor, on reflec- 
tion, was he averse to obtain unsought, a speci- 
men of the hereditary style in which his ancestors 
had been accustomed to live. While he was cur- 
sorily looking at the pictures which adorned the 
walls, but which, as the sun was set, he could see 
only imperfectly, his valet came into the room to 
inquire if he intended to dress for dinner. 

" I believe it is not worth while, SeryinaL *- 
But perhaps I ought ; they will expect it," said 
the Earl. 

" J think they do, my Lord," replied ServinaL 
"Then," cried the Earl, V I will not disap- 
point them. Have you brought a court-dress 
with you ?' 

The valet smiled, and said he had not 
Wfien his Lordship had dressed, and had re- 
turned back into the drawing-room, the bell over 

N 3 
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the portal was rung, and the house-steward, a 
respectable old man, out of livery, announced 
that dinner was ready. The Earl followed him, 
and immediately on entering the picture-gallery, 
another old man proclaimed, " My Lord !" upon 
which the foiding-doors at the end of the gallery 
were thrown open* by two younger footmen* The 
Earl . proceeded, aftd on reaching the landing- 
place, he turtied round: to Mts* Valence, Who w& 
standing there, and said, with an air of great con* 
sideratkm, "Fray, does Queeft Elkwbeth^widir the 
noble Earl of Leicester, dine here tonky ?* 

« I believe not, my Lord," replied the stately 
house-keeper, with undisturbed consequentially. 
This was more than the Earl expected, &fcd 
it forced him to laugh as he descended the g^eat 
staircase; but, on entering the dining-room, or 
rather, as it was called Among the household, the 
banquetting-room, he started on seeing a table 
laid out for at least a dozen guests, afcd covered 
with ponderous ancient massy plate. 

" What is the meaning of this?" he exclaim- 
ed in a tone of displeasure r " Who is to dine 
here V 
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Corkly, the butler, came up, and with three 
bows told him, that " it was an old custom of the 
family to dine always in state while at Coasting- 
ton, in order to be prepared to receive any guests 
that might by accident come." 

The £arl would hare said, I hope it is not ex- 
pected that T am to keep open house; but he 
checked himself, and said gaily, " Fashions are 
somewhat changed once the golden age — that 
is, the age of the guineas, Corkly* However, 
to-night perform your duty as you were wont to 
do in my father's time ; or rather, if you pleAse, 
in my grandfather's," • 

" I was not, my Lord, in the service of Earl 
James, your Lordship's grandfether^said Corkly, 
with an air that would have been called dignified 
in an old courtier speaking of George the Second; 
" but I have been forty-three years in the service 
of your Lordship's noble fiunily. w 

« Indeed !" said the Earl playfully ; " then I 
must take lessons from you as to the etiquettes I 
am bound to observe at Chastington;" and, in 
saying these words, he seated himself at the 

N 4f 
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table, when one of the servants in attendance 
touched the spring. of a large musical German 
clock, which immediately began to play one of 
Handel's overtures. . But the machinery being 
somewhat out of tune, the Earl called out to them 
in mercy to stop that horrid musical Ogre ; and 
turning round to the butler, said, " Save me this 
discord of Magog's accompaniment to my knife, 
and fork, and I will not interfere with your rites, 
and homages to-night." 

" As your Lordship pleases," replied Corkly, 
with the reverence of a worshipper. 

The eye and fancy of the Earl were thus inte- 
rested and amused on the night of his first arrival 
at the great mansion of his ancestors. There was. 
a simplicity in the domestics, which pleased him 
exceedingly, and their little awkwardnesses, with 
the formality and ceremonial which they inade 
use of in their attendance, seemed to him at once 
venerable and picturesque. Corkly told him, 
that although the cellar had not been replenish- 
ed for more than thirty years, it still contained 
several delicious vintages, and the Earl encouraged 
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the generous old man to expatiate oil the glories 
of other years ; but though he seemed amused by 
the recital, an occasional shade came over his 
spirits, and he reflected, with a sigh, on the un- 
honoured years he had squandered away in 
London. 

When he returned to the drawing-room, it 
was superbly illuminated; but his heart recoiled 
from the solitary grandeur around, and as it was 
yet early in the evening, he ordered a fire to be 
lighted in a smaller apartment. He inquired if 
there were any books in the house, and heard, 
with surprise and delight, that it contained a 
library of many thousand volumes, to which, 
however, no addition had been made since the 
death of his father; indeed, every inquiry served 
to remind him how much he had neglected this 
princely mansion, and how he had declined from 
the patriotic aristocracy of his fathers. 

The following morning he walked into the 
park, and saw in every place the stateliest trees 
marked for the woodman, and many already 
felled. 

N 5 
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" I could not have imagined/* he said, in 
writing to Mordaunt, and mentioning the effect 
on his feelings, « that the odd trick was such an 
edge-tool." 
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The first week, after the arrival of Lord Sandy* 
ford at Chastington-hall, passed more agreeably 
than might have been expected, considering the 
suddenness of the change which it occasioned' in 
his manner of living. Two or three days were 
spent in examining the house, and the curiosi- 
ties which remained as so many monuments of 
the taste and whim of his ancestors ; and, above 
; all, in an inspection of the family-pictures. His 
Lordship had some pretensions to a physiogno- 
mical perception of character, and he amused 
himself with conjectures as to the mind and dis- 
position of the direct line from which he was him- 
self descended, tracing, or rather fancying that he 
traced, the features which indicated the particular 
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points of resemblance in their respective charac- 
ters. This recreation was occasionally broken in 
upon by visits from some of the neighbouring 
gentlemen, with whom, although he received 

• 

them with his wonted politeness* he shewed no 
inclination to cultivate an acquaintance ; oh the 
contrary, he took several oppprtunities to inform 
them, that he had come to Chastington expressly 
for retirement. He also visited his domain ; and 
having suspended the general orders for the cut- 
ting down of the timber, Ije formed from his own 
observation another plan of thinning the woods, 
without materially affecting the beauty of the 
sylvan furniture of the park, especially in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the mansion. His eye had a 
natural perception of the picturesque ; and the 
plan which he thus adopted, instead of impairing 
the magnificence of the rides and walks, had the 
effect of rendering them more pleasant and diver- 
sified in the views. The trefcs which were felled 

« 

allowed more light, as it were, to be thrown upon 
the landscape, and prospects were opened, of the 
extent of which no previous conception had been 
formed. 
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It was his custom in the morning to ride round 
the park, and from the different eminences, to 
examine what distant objects might be seen from 
the parts covered with wood ; and then to order 
the woodmen to fell in such direction as would 
bring a village-spire, an ancient tower, or a 
modern mansion, into the termination of the vista 
which they laid open. But it was around the Hal] 
that this species of picturesque economy was most 
judiciously managed. ' In the course of years, the 
timber had so increased in magnitude, that it in- 
closed the building with a depth and darkness of 
umbrageous boughs, altogether inconsistent with 
the florid lightness of the architecture — the effect 
of which produced a degree of gloom and solem- 
nity in the building, strangely at variance with 
the fanciful style of the. place. The Earl, by 
throwing down some of the trees which had grown 
to such a height as to intercept the views, and 
by letting in the light through the general masses 
of the surrounding woods, produced a change 
truly magical ; but he spared the celebrated chest- 
nut which darkens the southern windows. The 
lamentation in the neighbourhood, for the fine 
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old trees of Chastington, was changed into rejoic- 
ing, and all the visitors declared their delight and 
satisfaction at the improvements. 

But although, in this manner, the Earl for 
some time created not only amusement, but busi- 
ness for himself, there was a sameness in the un- 
dertaking, and a patience requisite, which did not 
exactly suit the ardour and activity of his charac- 
ter, and he had recourse to other means of re- 
creation. Having prescribed, their work to the 
woodmen, he resolved to wait the issue of the full 
effect; and in order that he might prevent his 
restlessness from preying on himself, he en- 
deavoured to find pastime in changing the ap- 
pearance of the state-apartments, not by the 
expensive medium of repairs or upholstery, but 
by new arrangements of the paintings and sculp- 
ture, the china, and the cabinets ; but still there 
was something wanting. This also he found 
must become a subordinate concern — a matter 
of occasional recreation ; for it afforded none of 
that earnest exercise to the mind which he longed 
to obtain. At last he had recourse to the 
library ; and after a miscellaneous and cursory 

14 
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glance of the collection, he *et himself into a 
regular course of historical reading. 

To read was, with Lord S&ndyford, to think. 
Every page that his eye travelled furnished 
some new association to his mind, till the most 
remarkable and striking incidents of general 
history became connected with the passing 
topics of his own time ; for the French Revo- 
lution was then raging in all its fury, and 
drawing into its destructive whirlpool the vener- 
able institutions of successive wisdom and ex- 
perience. 

The excitement which this systematic acqui- 
sition of knowledge produced, operated to an 
immediate effect. His Lordship became dis- 
satisfied with the inadequate policy by which it 
was attempted to suppress the natural issue of a 
long continued accumulation of moral impulses; 
and, actuated by the new light which he had ac- 
quired oh the subject of national mutations, began 
to write ah historical view of the political effects 
of popular opinions. 

When he had finished this pamphlet, he was 
conscious that, however just his reflections, and 
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indisputable his facts, it was not, in point of style 
and arrangement, such as would do him credit in 
the character of an author. He was aware, that 
the habit he had acquired of contemplating every 
thing through an ironical medium, in some degree 
affected his reasoning even in his most serious 
jnoments ; and that he used terms and phrases in 
a recondite sense, not altogether understood by 
the generality of the public ; so that, while his 
taste, with respect to the composition of others, 
was remarkably pure and just, he feared that his 
own work might be considered as conceited in its 
diction, and deficient in that air of sincerity essen- 
tial to produce effect He therefore longed for 
the assistance of a literary friend to correct its in- 
congruities ; but there was no such being within 
the whole compass of all the adjacent parishes. 
At one time he thought of writing to his book- 
seller in London to procure, and send to him by 
the coach, some one of those retainers of the press, 
who execute the editorial duties to new editions of 
old works ; but he had early taken an anti-social 
prejudice against authors and artists in general, 
and could not endure the thought of haying his 
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sequestration disturbed by the caprice of beings, 
whom he considered as sorely skinless to every 
thing that but seemed to interfere with their 
vanities. Publish, however, he must: he felt 
himself urged to it by the very hand of Fate it- 
self, and he could not resist the force of a neces- 
sity that was as irresistible to him, as if he had 
been the hero of a Greek or German tragedy,' 
yearning to commit a crime. 

In this dilemma he thought of our hero, of 
whose prudence he had begun to entertain a 
favourable opinion, and wrote to him to find some 
clever literary man, who would undertake to 
prepare a pamphlet for the press; saying, that 
he would pay liberally for the assistance, but that 
he wished to remain unknown. 

' Andrew was at first not a little perplexed by 
the Earl's commission. He knew no author, nor 
was he in habits of intercourse with any one who 
did; till recollecting Nettle, the reporter, he 
resolved to apply to him, with a previous determi- 
nation, however, not to employ him in the busi- 
ness. Accordingly, the same afternoon in which 
he received his Lordship's letter, he went to the 
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newspaper-office, under thepretextof inquiring of 
Nettle, if he knew of any person who would take 
charge of a small parcel to Scotland for him. 

No visit wad ever better timed ; it was exactly 
at the wonted hour when- Nettle usually went to 
his chop-house for dinner; and Andrew,. while; 
speaking to him respecting the little packet he 
had to send to his grandmother, said, "But, 
Mr. Nettle, if ye're gaun to seek your dinner, it's 
just my time too, and may be ye'll no object to 
let me gp with you." 

Nettle was not a little pleased with the propo- 
sition; for, possessing a strong relish of drollery, 
Andrew was a character that could not fail, he 
thought, to furnish him with some amusement* . 

" But," rejoined our hero, when he found his 
company accepted, " ye'll no tak me to an extra- 
vagant house — no that I mind, mair than my 
neighours, to birl my bawbee at a time, but in 
ilka-day meals, I am obligated to hae a regard 
for frugality." 

Nettle profited by the hint, and took Andrew 
to one of the best coffee-houses in the neighbour- 
hood. Our hero perceived his drift ; but he also 
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thought to himself, " this is an occasion when I 
should birl my bawbee." However, upon entering 
the room, he feigned great alarm, and catching 
hold of his Companion earnestly by the arm, said, 
Noo, Mr. Nettle, I hope this house is no aboon 
halfta-crown. Od, Mr. Nettle, I dinna like the 
looks o't — I doobt the folk that come here drink 
wine." 

Kettle laughed, and seating himself at one of 
the tables, said, " Don't be frightened, Andrew \ 
leave the matter to me— -I'll manage every 
thing in the most economical manner." 
' " Mind itf s on condition ye do sae that I sit 
doun," replied our hero, seemingly very awk- 
wardly affected by the appearance of the com- 
pany around, as if a young man, who was in the 
practice of frequenting the tables and parties of 
the most fashionable houses, was likely to be dis- 
concerted by the migratory visitants of a coffee- 
house. But he perceived that the reporter was 
uninformed as to this, and his object was to make 
this man of the town subservient to his purposes. 
Dinner was ordered by Nettle, who, while it 
was sitting down, said drily, " It is usual, you 
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know; to have a bottle of white wine during din- 
ner; but as we are on an economical regimen, I 
will only order a pint." 

" I never ordered a pint o* wine since I was 
born," cried Andrew to Nettle, who immediately 
said, " O very well, I have no objection — 
Waiter, bring a bottle." 

Our hero was here caught in his own snare, 
and exclaimed, with unaffected sincerity, " A 
whole bottle !" 

Nettle was exceedingly diverted, and laughed 
at his own joke, especially when Andrew said, as 
the wine was placed on the table, " This is what 
I ca' a rank shame ;" but he was much less dis- 
pleased than he pretended, and cunningly added, 
" I'm thinking that this trade of translating and 
writing paragraphs of yours, Mr. Nettle, is no an 
ill line, an a body could get weel ifitil't, and had 



.a name." 



" I think," replied Nettle, delighted with his 
companion, " that you ought to try your hand, 
Andrew. I'm sure any thing from your pen 
must amuse the public." 
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" Hooly, hooly," cried Andrew; "a' in a 
gude time, Mr. Nettle — I hae my notiops on 
the subjec, but we maun creep before we gang— 
only there's a curiosity in the craft thpt I dinna 
weel understand ; and that is, how to correc the 
press, and to put in the points, wi' the lave b' 
the wee prejinkities ; that, I hae a thought, is no 
an easy concern." 

" As to the wee prejinkities, as you call them, 
and matters of that sort, the printers take a great 
part of the trouble, off the author's hands. But 
the plague is with the substantial matter, Andrew; 
defects in that are not so easily remedied/- ' 

u But surely they can be remedied ?" exclaim- 
ed our sly simpleton. 

Nettle was mightily pleased with this sally, and 
said, " Andrew, when your book's ready to print, 
let me know, and I'll give you a lift in that way." 

" It's very discreet o' you to offer sae ; but 
is't tru&that thei;e are folk in London wha mak 
a leeving by sic like wark?" 

" True !" cried Nettie. " Howdo you suppose 
the speeches of members of parliament are got up 
for publication — the voyages and travels of coun- 
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try gentlemen — novels of ladies of fashion — or 
any of 'the other et cetera by which illiterate 
opulence seeks to obtain literary renown ?' 

" Weel, this London is a wonderful plqce," 
replied Andrew ; " and are there really folk 
that do thae kind o' jobs for siller ?" 

" To be sure there are ; and they make a snug 
thing of it." 

" Noo, Mr. Nettle, that's what I canna com- 
prehend. Hae they shops or offices?— Whar do 
they bide? — And how are they kent? — They hae 
nae signs up? — What's their denomination ?" 

" It's not easy to answer so many questions in 
a breath," replied Nettle; " but I could name 
you fifty. There, for example, is our own coun- 
tryman, Mole, he makes a thousand a-year by 
the business." 

" Weel, to be sure, how hidden things are 
brought to light ! I ne'er," exclaimed Andrew, 
" could fathom by what hook or crook he was 
leeving, nor whar he leeves. — Whar is't ?' 

Nettle told him ; and Andrew, inwardly over- 
joyed, proposed to drink his health, as a credit 
to Scotland, in a bumper, although the cloth was 
not removed. 
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• " Stop, stop, man ; it's not yet time* let us 
faave the table cleared before we begin to toasts," 
said Nettle, laughing at Andrew's supposed 
rustic simplicity. 

Our hero then inquired what books Mole had 
edited and prepared for the press ; and in what 
degree of estimation they were held* Nettle told 
him the names of several ; but Andrew affected 
to doubt the truth of what he said, and alleged 
that they were perhaps not at all of that degree of 
merit which his companion asserted. This begot 
something like a difference of opinion between 
them, which ended in the reiteration of Nettle's 
assertion, and an affirmation that the publishers 
wdtild verify the correctness of what he main- 
tained. Andrew, however, did not urge the 
matter farther. He had thus adroitly acquired 
the name and address of an able editor, and the 
names of the booksellers by whom he was em- 
ployed* He had, in consequence, nothing further 
to say to Nettle that evening ; and, accordingly, 
pushing die wine-decanter past him, he rose to 
go away, saying, " I'm no for ony mair." 
"Sit down," cried Nettle, ** and finish the 

wiae. The port here is excellent." 
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" Ye wouldna hae me surely, Mr. Nettle, to 
sit till I'm taver't ? As sure's death, I fin' the 
wine rinnin in my head already — I'll be fou, if 
I drink ony main No ; ye maun just let me 
gang my ways. Ye'U pay the reckoning ; and 
if it dinna exceed five shillings, I'll no grudge 
the cost o' your conversation, which has been 
vera curious and agreeable — vera curious in- 
deed, Mr. Nettle. But gude night;" and insay- 
this, Andrew hurried from the house. 

His first course was to the shop of Mole's 
principal publisher, where he inquired for one of 
the books ; and upon seeing it, he looked into 
several passages, as if he had been examining 
them critically, and said, " I dinna think, now, 
that this is a very weel-written work." 

The bookseller was a little surprised at the re- 
mark ; but as booksellers are accustomed to see 
wise and learned characters in very queer and odd 
shapes, he gave Andrew credit for some critical 
acumen,, while he controverted his opinion, main* 
taining the merits, of the style and composition as 
both of the first class. Andrew, however, stuck to 
his; pbint, and finally declined to purchase the 
work ; satisfied, however, that the publisher had 
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d high opinion of its literary merits. • On leaving 
that shop he went to another, and another, until 
lie found the opinion of Nettle folly verified. He 
then proceeded to the chambers of Mole, whom he 
found at horne, and whom he thus addressed, al- 
though they had no previous acquaintance :-*• 
u Mr. Mole,' J hae & bit turn o' wark that wouldna 
be the war o' your helping hand." 

This abruptness startled the engineer of litera- 
ture; but as he had seen the unlicked figure of 
Andrew at some of the fashionable houses, where 
he occasionally helped to make sensible speeches 
for the gentlemen, he divined, in some degree, the 
object of his visit, and civilly requested him to be 
seated, saying, "Pray, may I ask the nature of 
the business ?' 

' " It's a kind o' a book that I hae a thought 
anent ; but no being just as I could wish, in some 
respects, so particular in the grammatidals, I 
think that, before putting it out to the world, it 
wouldna be the waur o' being coll'd krid kaiin't 
by an experienced hAn' like yours." 
.«• "Have you the manuscript with you?* in- 
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quired Mole, endeavouripg to lopk as seriouej &* 



" Kfo,* sir; I wantit #r$t to ken if you wouii 
undertake the work," 

" That will, in some degree, depend on the 
nature of the subject, and the amount of the re- 
migration," replied Mole. "Dp you mean 
simply that I should revise the manuscript, or 
re-write the work entirely?" 

". I meati that ye'rte no to hain your ability ia 
the business; but what I want to ken is the coat 
-—supposing now the vera utmost, and that ye 
were to write it all oyer again — what would you 
expect?" 

" You will jaot grudge to pay me at the rate 
of ten guineas a pica sheet octavo ?" 

" I'm no versed in your trade; but let me see. 
a. book that you would mak your ell-wand, and 
I'll maybe can then make a guess at the estimate." 
An octavo volume,, printed on pica type, was pro- 
duced^ and the extent of a sheet explained to hinw 
" Dear me," be cried, "but this, sir, is a drakMjrf 
price— ten guineas for doing the like o' that — Na, 
na, sir, I couldna think o' mair than five pounds; 
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and Sf ye gie satisfaction Til try to make it gui 
ncas. 

In the end* however, a bargain was made, by 
which it was agreed that the manuscript was to be 
submitted to the architect; aftd if entire re-edifi- 
cation waa found requisite, the remuneration was 
to be at the rate of seven pounds ten shillings. 
Mole pleaded earnestly for guineas, but Andrew 
declared he could by no possibility afford a far- 
thing more. . The same evening he wrote to Lord 
Saudyford, that he had found a friend with some 
experience in the book-making liiie; and that if 
his Lordship would send up his manuscript, per- 
haps he could get him to undertake the job ; but 
that he was a particular man, and very high in his 
price ; which was commonly at the rate often gui- 
neas the sheet of pica demy octavo. Neverthe- 
less, he assured his Lordship he would try and get 
it done on as moderate terms as possible. 

The Earl knew as little of pica demy as An- 
drew himself, nor did he care. The manuscript 
was sent by a special messenger to our hero, who 
lost no time in taking it to Mole, by .whom it 

» 

was cursorily. glanced over in his presence* 

o 2 
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• Mole was struck with the composition, and the 
general elegance of taste and imagination that 
scintillated' in many passages ; and he said to 
Andrew, with a sharp and an inquisitive look* 
"Is this your work ?"; 

- * It's what I spoke to you anent. I'm thinks 
ing it's no sae bad as ye expectit." 

" Bad !" exclaimed Mole; "it is full of the 
finest conceptions of a masterly genius. Thisris 
inspiration — I am utterly astonished." 

" It's a great pleasure to me, sir," said Andrew, 
dryly, "that ye're so weel : satisfied wi't. I trust 
it will make you abate, something in the price.'' 

" We, have made an agreement, and the terms 
must be fulfilled* I cannot say that the work will 
require to be entirely re-written. The material 
is precious, and wrought beautifully in many - 
passages ; but it may, nevertheless, require to be 
recast." • 

" Then," said Andrew, " since ye like it so 
well, I'll pay the seven pounds ten per sheet, pica' 
demy octavo, but no a single farthing mair, mind 
thtt ; for if you haud me to the straights o' the 
bargain, I'll just be as severe upon you. So a' 
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that I hae to sae for the present is- the old bye- 
wotd, Uhey that do their turn in time, sit half 
idle— ye'U make what speed ye dow.* " 
.The admiration of Mole was rather increased 
than diminished when, after the departure of our 
hero, he read the manuscript more leisurely* He 
deemed it utterly impossible that a being so un- 
couth could have written such a work; but he 
had been told, when he first observed his odd 
figure in society, that he was a creature of infinite 
whim and fancy ; and the manuscript was still- 
more calculated than this account to* set all theo- 
ries of physiognomy at defiance. 

As for Andrew himself, he exulted in the bar- 
gain, andat his own address in suppressing, in the 
first instance, the rate at which, he had agreed the 
revision should be made. But the effect intended 
by informing the Earl that the price was to be seven 
pounds ten shillings per sheet, instead of. ten gui- 
neas, failed entirely in one respect ; for his Lord- 
ship was no further satisfied with the bargain, than 
as another proof of the simplicity and integrity of 
his agent; at' least it so appeared in the sequel; 
for when the manuscript was recast and sent 

o S 
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bock to CbastingtOH^faal^ he (remitted a hundred 
pounds for Mole^ which was nearly ddubl£ the 
sum stipulated. Andrew, in taking the money 
to him, said, " Ye'll- find, sfr^ that Fmao w*hr 
than my word; there's a hundred pound note; 
add as for the balance, ye'll just keep it to buy a 
snuff-box or any Ether playoek that may please 
you&etterl" r 

' This liberality was, to the amazed reviser, still 
Htoreiextiraordinary after th^ higgling he had.su& 
ferod, .than even the intellectual merits of the 
pamphlet; and in all companies afterwards, he 
spoke of Andrew as an iw^mprehensibl 
of genius* 
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Ik the meantime* fee situation of Lady Sandy- 
4brd at Elderbower with die Dowager was fer 
from yielding any Consolation to her mortified 
spirit ; for although the conduct.of the old lady 
was truly exemplary, there was yet a sadness in 
her kindness that penetrated the heart of the 
Countess with anguish. The mother-lady was Con- 
stantly picturing to her own imagination the re- 
gular and gradual ruin of her only jand darling 
son — he who had been the pride of her inatemal 
heart, the joy of her widowhood, and the glory 
of her expectations, No complaint escaped her, 
bet numberless 'little accidental expressions* De- 
frayed the secret pertu*batfon of her spirit Jaml 

o 4 
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more than once she earnestly urged the young 
* Countess to allow her to write to the Earl, and 
to invite him to Elderbower. 

The first time that the Dowager clearly ex* 
pressed this wish, was one day after dinner. The 
weather out of doors was raw and gloomy — an 
^unusual depression had all the morning weighed 
upon the spirits of both the ladies ; and the 
Countess began to distrust die power with which 
she supposed herself capable of adopting a new 
frameland course of life, that would one day ex- 
tort the admiration of her lord, and revive that 
affection which she had lost, • not; forfeited. The 
old lady eagerly urged her suit; affirming, that it 
was impossible her son could have fallen so en- 
tirely from the original magnanimity of his 
nature, as toslight an endeavour to recover his 
esteem, which had. all the energy of contrition*, 
with ;>the« ^grandeur, of virtue. ' "Belieye me, 
Lady Sapdyford," exclaimed the partial mother, 
" that if he knew the depth of fyour sorrow at the 
misfortune that has come upon you both, there 
is nothing within the reach of his power and 
ability, that he would not exert to console you*" 
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The Countess burst info tears, and replied, 
" Alas f my dear mother, in what is this to end ? 
I am conscious of my innocence. I know that I 
have never swerved from th6 purity of a wife; but 
I have failed to retain the affections of my hus- 
band; because, in the lightness of youth, and the 
intoxication of vanity, I was more gratified with 
the loquacious admiration of those whom I in re* 
ality despised, than with the quiet and placid te- 
nor of his affection. My eyes are opened to my 
error— <-they have been opened by the consequences 
— vexation for my disregard may have irritated 
him into many of those follies that both your 
Ladyship and I deplore, and may have to-mounr 
all the remainder of our lives. But what I now 
most immediately suffer, is the grief off knowing, 
that while I am here you have the monitor of 
your affliction constantly before you ; and, alas ! 
I cannot go away without giving some warranting 
to the evil report of. the world." 

" But why will you not allow me to tell George 
the state of your feelings, and leave it to himself 
to determine whether he will come to Elderbower 
or not?' 

o 5 » 
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The Dowager, in sfg^gtbitf, took the Count ess 
gently by the hafld, adding, "Indeed, toy dear 
Augusta, yon are wrong in this —you are sacri- 
ficing your&elf— you are distressing me ; and I 
fear yon may have cause tt> rue the effect on 
Geoige." 

Itfu|y Saady ford dried ber eyes, and. said, " Ah, 
I fear your Ladyship thinks of him as if he was 
still a boy ! You are little aware of the latent 
strength of his character ; nor was I, till reflecting 
on many things since I came to this house. What- 
ever his faults or his errors may be, meanness is 
not one of them. Nothing would be so easy as to 
bring him here, out of compassion, but I cannot 
be an object of compassion to the man I love*. The 
very virtue of his generosity takes the nature of a 
/ viee towards me, and I dare not appeal to it." 

She could add no more — the tears rushed into 
her eyes; and she wept so bitterly, that the old 
lady became alarmed,. and said, "This, Augusta, 
is what I did not look for from you. Let us drop 
the subject. But I wiU write to George; and 
without saying you are with me, I will inquire 
into the circumstances, as they may have affected 

IS* 
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him, by which your separation has been produced 
— an event of which I am totally unable at pre- 
sent to form any proper opinion." 

In the course of the same afternoon, the Dow- 
ager wrote to the Earl, believing he was still in 
London ;< and while engaged with her letter, the 
Countess went to her own room, where flounce 
was notably employed in distributing her Lady's 
wardrobe from the trunks. The box which be- 
longed to the mother of the orphan was standing 
on the floor ; and Flounce, two or three times, be^ 
fore she excited any attention towards it, expos- 
ed .her wonder about what it could contain. At 
last, however, she was successful;— the eyes of the 
Countess were directed towards the package ; and 
her mind becoming disengaged from the passion 
ef her own thoughts, her curiosity was awakened* 

" I think, Flounce," said her Ladyship, " we 
should examine that box, and take an inventory 
of what it contains for the poor infant The con- 
tents cannot be valuable ; but they may be Such as 
to ;help the orphan at some future day to. discover 
her relations " 

u I dare say they will," replied -Flounce ; " and: 

o 6 
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I have my own reasons for thinking she will be 
found to have come of very great people in foreign 
parts. Does not your Ladyship recollect what 
delightful ear-rings were in her mother's ears?" 

After some discussion respecting the means of 
satisfying this, as to whether a hammer was requi- 
site, or the poker might serve, it was agreed that 
the assistance of the latter potentate should be 
first summoned, and if unsuccessful, the hammer 
might then be invited to take a part in the busi- 
ness. The poker, however, proved, in the stre- 
nuous hands of Flounce, abundantly effective — 
the lid of the box was wrenched open, and the 
contents exposed to view. 

The first sight presented nothing, remarkable. 
It consisted of different articles of female finery, 
neither of a very high, nor, as Flounce truly ob- 
served, of a very prime and fashionable quality ; 
but, on exploring the mine, a small casket was 
found ; it was seized by her Ladyship,, and open- 
ed in: haste, while -{lounGe stood the -figure of 
wonder by her side* The contents, however, were 
not of any particular value ; but among them was . 
the miniature of a gentleman, which the Countess 
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recognized as that of Mr* Eerrers. A letter was 
also found from Ferrers, written in such imper- 
fect Italian as men of fashion are in the practice 
of addressing to the virgin train of the opera and 
ballet. It was not, however, either of a very 
amorous or amiable kind, for it seemed to be the 
dismissal, from his protection of the unfortunate 
mother. • ' 

r The first movement which the perusal pro- 
duced in the spirit of the Countess, was not of 
the most philanthropic kind ; as for Flounce, she 
loudly and vehemently protested against all the 
male sect, as she called them, for a pack of infidel 
wretches. . 

i After various disquisitions on this discovery, it 
was agreed, that, under existing circumstances, it 
would *be^ as well for the present to say nothing in 
the house about it; but that Flounce should re- 
turn to the Rose and Crown, and explain to the 
landlady, in confidence, the relationship of the 
child, aftd urge her to take the necessary means, 
to acquaint the father of Monimia's situation. 
This was a charming mission, and exactly 
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suited to the genius of Flounce, who accordingly 
went off next day by the London coach, wbkfc 
paaud the gate of Eleterbower ; and that the 
servants might not be wondering and guessing as 
to the objects of her journey, she prudently 
deemed it expedient to inform them that she was 
going to town to bring some additions to her 
Lady's wardrobe. 

The landlady of the Rose and Crown jreceived 
her with great cordiality ; but when, after many 
solemn injunctions, Flounce disclosed the object 
of her visit, Mrs. Vintage coolly said, .she would 
neither make nor meddle in the matter, for it was 
rumoured that Mr. Ferrers had gambled away 
bis whole estate, and that Castle Robksborough 
was expected to be told immediately. Flounce 
was not quite content with the conduct of the 
landlady, and returned by the. coach the same 
evening, somewhat in a huffy humour, greatly to 
the surprise of all the household, at Eiderbower; 
Who, being in the practice of calculating the dis- 
tance, discovered that she conld not possibly 
have been, at London. 
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F1ottnce» however^ was not to be confounded, 
as die told her Lady,' by any suspectifying per- 
son^ $ ami on thfe first expression of John Lbs* 
cheon's surprise when he saw her alight, she iii* 
formed him, that having forgotten something vfeiy 
particular, she was obliged to return ; but there 
was a mystery and a flurry in her appearance that 
John did not much like, as he did not indeed 
much like herself, and he made his remarks on 
her accordingly to his fellow-servants in the hall ; 
the effect of which had no tendency to exailt their 
opinion either of mistress or of maid* 

The whole affair, however, might have soon 
passed off, and a plausible excuse been devised for 
not sending Flounce again to town ; but the won* 
der was considerably augmented by another 
equally unaccountable excursion which she made 
the same evening. , 

In a laudatory account to her Lady of the in- 
fant — for she had summoned the nurse and Mo- 
nimia to the Rose and Crown — she deplored the 
meanness of its attire, declaring that it was 
dressed in old.trolloping jtiiings, which- had be* 
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longed to Mrs. Peony's brat; adding, that she 
had seen in a shop- window in Elderton the most 
beautiful baby-linen, advising her Lady to pur- 
chase a supply for the poor dear little creature* 
just in charity, although it was not a legitimate. 
The Countess consented to this, and gave th^ re- 
quisite money. 

Flounce was not one of those foolish virgins 
who slumber and sleep in their tasks.; on the con- 
trary, she could never, xest till her work, was done, 
especially if it was a business seasoned with any 
species of adventure, or of jnystery. Within less, 
than, two hours after her. .return, she contrived to 
slip out alone, and to purchase the articles she 
wanted. These she directed herself for Mrs. 
Peony ; to whom she also wrote on the subject, 
in the shop where she had bought them, and car- 
ried the parcel in her own hands to the London 
coach-office at the Nag's*head,' and saw them 

« 

booked with her own eyes, all in the most com- 
mendable spirit of faithful agency. 

The purchase of fine baby-clothes in a small 
market-town, especially by a lady's maid, is an 
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event of some consequence ; ' and the expedition 
of f Flounce caused a good deal of conversation ; 
insomuch, that the landlady at the Nag's-head* 
where John Luncheon and the coachman were in 
the practice of nightly taking their pipe and po* 
tation, heard of it next day ; and mentioning tfte 
subject to her husband, he recollected the cir- 
cumstance of flounce bringing a parcel for the 
coach, and being very particular in seeing it 
booked. By this means the affair reached the 
£ars of John Luncheon, who, having no remark- 
able esteem for Flounce, whom he described as 
a pert London hussey, surmised something, not 
. much to the credit of her virgin purity, and com- 
municated his suspicions to Betty BlabbingweB, 
x>pe of the maids, whorehearsed it, with some cir- 
jcumstantjal and descriptive details additional to 
Mrs., polisher, the house-keeper. Mrs. Polisher, 
however, was not convinced of the truth of the 
report; but went herself to the shop where the 
purchase was made,, where she. not only ascer- 
tained the whole circumstances of the fact,; but 
also that the articles purchased were of the very 
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fittest description, altogether unlikely, indeed, for 
any chambermaid's accidental progeny. Sat 
Mrs. PoHsher was a prudent woman, and she 
said nothing. She, however, made her own re- 
flections, and drew an inference that rivetted her 
antipathy agaiiist the Countess, an antipathy 
which had its origin in the great affection Which 
^boteber you^aaster **.-*. firsts th* 
she dandled him in her arms tf hen a baby. But 
she did not discloseher suspicions to the Dowager, 
bang determined to 'find out the whole affeir be- 
fore unnecessarily occasioning a rupture, which 
she anticipated would soon be complete and final. 
In this manner the seeds of distrust were car- 
ried into that asylum, where Lady Sandyford had 
hoped to prepare herself for appearing With re- 
newed advantage in the eyes of her Lord. Per- 
haps She erred in concealing the discovery which 
she had made of Ferrers' child, and the protection 
which she had bestowed on the orphan ; nor is it 
easy to explain the feeling wbicfc influenced her ; 
but a vague notion had occasionally floated across 
her ttind, that the paragraph which faydfrtidfeer 
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in so much trouble referred to his marked atten- 
tions ; and it operated with the effect of a motive 
in restraining her from ever alluding to him in 
her conversations with the Dowager. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

▲ MYSTERY. 

Although the Earl had got his manuscript 
prepared for the press, as we have described, the 
publication was delayed by the occurrence of a 
disagreeable incident One morning, on reading 
the county-newspaper, he happened to observe 
the advertisement of a sale, by auction of the furni- 
ture of Castle Rooksbovough ; and, among, other 
things enumerated, was .a quantity of china, said to 
have been the same which was used by James I. 
at his accession to the English crown. In the 
changes of his furniture, his Lordship wanted 
some additional old china to complete an effect 
in one of the state-apartments ; and having no- 
thing very particular at the time to engage his 
attention, he determined to attend the sale of 
Ferrers' effects. 
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Castle Rooksborough was, as we have already 
mentioned, situated near the Rose .and Crown, 
about thirty miles from Chastington-hall. It was 
therefore, on account of the distance, in some de- 
gree necessary that his Lordship should remain 
there all night; and being desirous that  his 
mother should not hear of his being so near her 
neighbourhood — for Elderbower was but one 
stage off— he resolved to go alone to the. sale, 
that he might not be known by Jiis servants. . . 

It was late in the evening when he reached: the 
Rose and Crown, and nothing particular occurred 
that night Next morning, before the sale, he 
walked in the park of Castle Rooksborough ; and 
although the air was clear and bracing, and the 
Spring sat in every bower, crowned, with her gay* 
est garlands, there was something in the scene and 
circumstances. which did not altogether. tend to 
exhilarate his spirits. The estate was dilapidated 
by ^spendthrift possessor, and ordered to be sold, 
with -all the moveables, by his creditors. It 
had been for ages in the possession of the prodi- 
gal's ancestors ; and a general murmur prevailed 
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throughout the county against the unhappy aim's 
indiscretions. The reflections which these things 
produced sank into the heart of Lord Sandyfard, 
and placed his own conduct in a mortifying light 
before him. 

As he was straying over the grounds, he feU in 
with a young country*girl carrying a child. The 
brilliant dark Italian eyes of the infant .attracted 
his attention; and the style in which it was dressed} 
so much above the appearance of the nurse, ; in- 
duced him to stop and speak to her* The beauty 
of the infant won upon his affections, and his 
curiosity was excited to learn how a child, ap- 
parently better born, came to* be entrusted to so 
young, and seemingly so improper a nurse. The 
girl, however, could give him no satisfaction. All 
that she knew respecting it was, that she had been 
hired by the landlady of the Rose and Crown to 
take care of it while it remained with Mrs. Peony, 
who was employed by a grand lady to suckle it 

There appeared to the Earl some mystery in 
this ;. and when he had purchased the lot of china* 
which he ordered to be sent to Chastington-hal^ 
he returned to the inn to hold some conversation 
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with the landlady on the subject of Monimia, f for 
the child was that orphan. . 

Mrs. Vintage of the Rose and Crown did not 
prove quite so communicative as he expected. 
She only civilly answered his questions, and ?aid 
no more than what a direct response required. 

" Do you know the parents of the child !" said 
his Lordship. " They, must be persons of spinet 
condition, I should think, by. the dress of the in- 
fant." 

- " As to that, I cannot say; I have never seen 
either of them. The mother is dead ; and as (qx, 
the father, I can give you no account of him." 

" Then who in this neighbourhood pays th$ 
nurse V 

" I do*" replied Mrs* Vintage. 

" And how are you repaid?" said the inquisi- 
tive peer. 

" I do not think I am bound to answer that 
question to a stranger," replied the prudent land* 
lady of the Rose and Crown. 

His Lordship finding that she was resolved not 
to satisfy his curiosity in a direct manner, and her 
guarded answers having only served to whet his 
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inquisitiveness, he took another, and a more inge- 
nious course with her. He affected to let the topic 
drop, and began to question her about the. neigh- 
bourhood, and the travellers of rank who had re- 
cently stopped at the house — a subject on which 
she delighted to expatiate. Among others, she 
mentioned the transit of the unfortunate Lady 
Sandyford in her father's carriage ; in speaking of 
whom there was a degree of .embarrassment in 
her manner that strongly excited his attention. 
: The sharpness of the Earl's interrogatories in- 
creased her confusion; and she contrived, in or- 
der to avoid the keenness of his questioning, to 
leave jhe room, just at the moment when she had 
led him to suspect that there was some mystery 
connected with the Countess and the child. 

The agitation into which he was thrown by this 
conversation is not to be described He almost 
instantly ordered a posfcchaise, and returned to 
Chastington-hall, burning with thoughts of sus- 
picion. At the first stage where he changed, he 
met Servinal, his valet, returning from London, 
where he had been sent on some business; he had 
comeback with the coach on which Flounce had 



Uavelted from <;&&&*** gfc let* miwiao to. 
Castle Rooksborough, and he heard.of that j 
dawel's *wm^^f4itiqar--sbej faraalf haTOlg 

maid*. 

On soewgim m&tw f^t*wdi&thmyzmsut , 
oiUm sfcteiof his feeK^^^ 
Lordship of tb^drojmjUnc^ wondering j^ha^, 
bi^k^cOiOd^^, taken :Fk)*mce the Btose 
* SK* £x08&u p^vm*aartrmatiQn to all /his: 
ktoiilt i&fr j«ljow0r5.wd when he resumed Us 
cteir^b yi%jbfcvia the library of Chastingtoivhia 
ve «y«»un^ w ^ k^gwi&^ 
insaUieap€y<as,4ie now deemed it, of ithe message, 
whicker (^aste &u*uu»^^ 
the Marquis* But suddenly, ht the. fury of 1m 
passion, the rememhr»ce of the part he hadfaua* 
s^If perfonnedai, a hushatid, came like a bhtet 
from the frozen ocean, and chilled his blood* 

The ten>iw; of hia: Mingr; chained.. The 
County in.the yonlkAi|d blopm of Jier bridal i 
charts rose in the Jfreshness of his early fond- 
nesiv afcd moved >him: to sorrow and remorses 
AU other feelings ^rere ^^^ 

VOL, I. * 
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and he wept with the profuse tears of lamenting- 
childhood. :.-'...*. 

; In an instant, however, the paroxysm took an- 
other turn, and he reflected on the sincerity with 
which he had loved, and how coldly his ardour 
had been met; how negligently his tastes and his 
predilections were regarded; and giving way 
again to the impulse of these reflections,, he ac- 
cused the Countess as the most insensible of wo- 
men, — the most artful, perfidious, and base, — 
and, starting from his seat, -rushed acrc.xlie* 
room,. with desperation in his looks, «L his 
hands fiercely clenched and upraised. In that mo- ' 
mept the door opened, and his mother entered. 

» His surprise- was inexpressible at her appear- 
ance, and still more, when, in pressing him to '- 
her bosom, and weeping on his neck, she said, \ 
" Alas ! my unhappy boy, I did not expect to - 
find you in this condition."  ' 

The venerable matron r unable, to repress her 
maternal feelings, when, by accident, she heard 
that he had retired from London to Chasting- 
ton-hall, determined to visit him. Nor did the 
Countess oppose this natural solicitude. 

7* 
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When the first reciprocity of affection was 
over, the Dowager took a seat beside her son, 
and calmly remonstrated against the sedusidn in 
which he had too suddenly shut himself up ; ex- 
pressing her hope that the breach between him 
and his wife was not irreparable. 

"What !" he exclaimed, " can you think me 
able to submit to the degradation of respecting a 
flagrant adulteress? I have such proof. I have 
seen with my own eyes the living evidence of her 
guilt — O, let us speak of her no more, let her 
perob s& the unproclaimed infamy to which she 
has sunk !" "' x " ' 

The Dowager was thunderstruck, and remain- 
ed looking at him, and unable to speak. But 
when his agitation had in some degree subsided, 
she recovered her self-possession, and inquired 
to what circumstances and proofs 6f guilt he had 
alluded. This led to an account bf his excur- 
sion, and to the supposed discovery he had made 
of Monimia. *• 

The old lady could not credit the story, and 
expressed her suspicion of some mistake on his 

p 2 
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the.wppifiifl . — Jbtfjpl^fiQf&kl engaged sMlM*. 

ttpg t ktyt^ 

shew* to any ofo^w^^ 

4^ethfgg . r ujuU$ty>ta^ Sbe 

n?ve* ; felt , : <faa^tyft ; i^^j^ : ^^im^wmci i 

wedde4 to jni*^ . b^ t r«^^ 
«id pr^wjjnejit rr She wor^hipp^i^^*^ god 
butt herself— S&<? »»*% me feej*, from, the fefc4 
day of our raajrriag^ that there W43 ; nptWi% tex- 
tual between us, that I was only subsiditfgp to* . 
her..— The sense of tba4: di^cov^rjr dr^e^fl to 
despair — a despair that wpre the mask of pfeiK 
sure to the worlds ^hih? wor^ jthan te^ tho^aad i 
scorpions was #%^,iP&:?Mta]taKW. IaaU 
that wild and wfck<# fc^^ : 

herself out for adulatipa; nevg^qngs did, ; $te. 
look as if she felf anj apprehenjipiifw tk* :fcps * 

of a career that she could not but see mtyttjgf- 

• * 

minate in ruin <y- Even in those hours, of j^enwrfe 

* • • ... ^ 

and ennufc^he^ one gwfa yvfa iron^cprjaigto 
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-have *e<afHd& we^to tmysdiy ididever ai«^ $i&fr 
•pfts^llw^Qld Garble of iUerflipsi?' ' . . > 

-Dowd^, "with aitr aticfttfi o£ehtare!&y>fend<ttittd£- 

theNobjfact 9neryra/>3!fet&<ibsb 

have representedifced Botccalfatybibsftlf^k ife 

possitrfeTthere-raay^be^ciiwtifcuiri^s^dh^ or 

stahding in-whAt rL-J»»e fek,tf irspfcad SieiEari* 

•ycm rftt /Qhoitifigtb^ rkddiji e *wiil «hew you, 4»*- 
i^opwm^h«jiiHpF»fJBiiwot« Xatatinaking" 

>\ln< tbfeiifof o]&wsy> bisdLbrdfthip^aageditfie 
cofiYersaton^ ^d^iiDthef«^eofi^fewmiiiufc^ 
wasalftosfra&chdeufid witfcbtsimother *s if he 
4od Berrefrgitoonokeii bfa^wefasofc *6f deplore dup 
foll^^iio^hadjaiiyfto doi«6iiiDfisel£ Bufe;deter* 
mined^iaihifi -tym -mind &o»mfti&k untftterth©*- 
irot^bly, -smce >it was possible tiers ^%ht iie 
somfe m&akfiy ht wiote^he s*me eweniflig*o Mb. 
'¥e]tt)a^i^gtt8tfo^ sent to assist 

j? .3 
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him in the arrangement of some domestic con- 
cerns. He said nothing of the business for 
which he wished this assistance ; but allowed the 
Solicitor, to imagine that it might be with refe- 
rence to the papers and suggestions, ; which' the 
Earl, a few posts before, had received relative to 
the. state of his income and debts. 

The situation of the Dowager. was most em- 
barrassing. When she parted from die Countess, 
«he had promised to return on the third day, or 
to write. . But with the disagreeable news she had 
received, neither could properly be done. At the 
same time, however, such had been the favourable 
light in which her daughter-in-law appeared, 
from the moment of her arrival at Elderbower, 
that she would not allow herself to entertain any 
thought derogatory from her honour. She ex- 
pected that the Earl would have set out the next 
day to .Castle Rooksborough again, to examine 
the mystery there more leisurely; but he evinced 
no disposition to do so. He merely said, after 
breakfast, that he had written to London for a 
young gentleman, whom he thought might be 
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useful in helping him to investigate the mystery 
; of the child of the Rope and Crown ; " For," 
• said he, gaily, " until we discover its parentage, 
' we can assign it no better sire and dam." 

But if the arrival of his mother disturbed the 

> 

monotony of the Earl's retirement, it was an event 
of delightful importance to the domestics at Chas- 
tington-hall. ' Mrs. Valence exulted in the op- 
portunity which it afforded to her of displaying, 
before so thorough a judge as! her Ladyship, 

* 

: with what care, and in what perfect beauty she 
had preserved every article which Jiad been com- 
mitted to her charge ; nor was there a servant in 
the house who had not, some voucher to produce 
of fidelity and vigilance. All received their due 
meed of dignified commendation, and all of them 
rejoiced in the greatness of that reward. 

Her arrival was also productive of other cheer- 
ful consequences to the household. The shyness 
with which the Earl received the visits' of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, had,'in a great measure, 

. suspended the intercourse that might otherwise 
Jiave arisen; but the elderly matrons in their 

p 4 
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hss&m> who fari been *fatyiaiftffad: <with the 
'Boir^ecmrthfe^tfae Mtf>JfcerilLtodi!«ab hfertog 
*fcat ahahad ajr?r?wi at Cbartii^^ 
ing in taovnfrtot aether ^dalh^rforfa^day tar 
t^cv -fl>^»' was lwmctlii% like a «fir Jaboot die 
i boose. 

Tbfcpnaenceoial^ 

wa%indeed^ Kke the q^ring ; ai drew «rt &wn 

their looter leftta,: aa; gayest* Mips Mini; their 

rterfbj^al the ladies in the vifsarity ; 'and many a 

eaiabtefBoa/ <tf the;churchrwafaiBeei*-Bl©*ijJ jnomig 

- immttla Ibe portal, arf dteeiqaoad: aicptamp Bs.lie 

f *dafl*,r that the genial iafluejice of tU sdafaott had 

oittd«oe0fttKicebie abroad. itAh&gitolkamtitom, 

^tfteiBdWligerTOsi:^ 

i gmtfrt^old JBaayrinrbifaifcqMdaiui^ 

sky-blui«&^(>ekni^, gddor ^adklei, a> wjbite 

-*NHfecotti; oakfeta ^green f coat, with hissmiiking 

sfiwBrraBjit)ferly.iae^ in -ft twbi ^hiteJtie.^ri^ Dr. 

Trefoil, -whom ahe- had ! herself toeeti ehiefly 

i&stratnemal hi bringing natto notice >4fa^i;a 

yotingtean; flD^hbwe^^^^^ihni^'eg^aGoeaat 

MrfMiia proftssionfll abilities, as for * certain 



ability *fitl< pleasing -method of treating tkoie 
4itt!fe AtoomeHepBttKof <the sex, that are. often as 
aflSictbg to^emfiekei.«nd:A^k:Akads: asiinorie 
setups* diseases- arteDoeto^inhis youth^ihad 
*eeft atibeau j^mdeed, has appearance ixxre incto- 
testible proofs of that historical fact ;, big, .sofe- 
withstanding all the pretty little compliments 
which he was daily in the practice of paying the 
ladies, he still remained a bachelor— and was 
now determined to die, as he said, a -martyr to 
his humanity. For it seems the Doctor had, like 
many other sage and learned personages, become 
a convert to the Malthusian heresy* then recently 
promulgated, and was alarmed, atthe hazard we 
run of being elbowed out of the world, in spite 
of the faculty, war, pestilence, famine, -and sud- 
den death. 

Scarcely had her old acquaintance offered his* 
congratulations at seeing her Ladyship look so- 
well, when, recollecting his delicacy and address,* 
it immediately occurred to her that he might be 
a fit person to employ as an agent, in sifting the 
mystery connected with the birth of the child. — ? 

p 5 
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But it is necessary that we should revert to; the 
'state and situation of the young Countess, who, 
in the meantime, was left as dull as any lady of 
fashion could \well be, that h&d actually happen- 
ed to suffer the enamel of her' reputation to be 
damaged. 
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A DISCOVERY. 



When the Countess heard. that. the Earl had, 
.suddenly after her departure from London/ also 

quitted the town and retired to.Chastington-hall, 
! her mind was seized with an unaccountable^hxiety 

and apprehension. She ascribed the cause at first, 
. naturally enough, to his wish to avoid, their mu- 

• tual friends until the separation had blown ovef ; 
but when her father wrote that their house had 
been taken possession of by Mr. Vellum, and that 
the establishment was broken up, she felt that a 

• change indeed had taken place*, as much beyond 
herrcontrol as it was above, her: comprehension. 
That Lord Sandyford 6hobld disentangle himself 
at once; and as it were by force, from all his town 

t connexions, seemed to her a prodigy of which she 

p 6 
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could form no just estimate. She sometimes 
thought ifcwas but the temporary resolution of a fit 
>u£ spleen j but she remembered, with a feeling to 
which she could assign no name* that he had often 
manifested a decision and firmness that belied that 
carelessness ^hich she had considered as the 
strongest peculiarity of his character. The event 
interested her curiosity As well as affected her 
sensibility ; and she was* glad when the Dowager 
proposed to visit him a6 6hfist£bgton». 

however, coold wroeedierichi^rki, 

^ura rfth&dkifiifyjto Jjie 

third day,.Acc©rding to h^r ptotmse^ ^ie received 

a note, amply 8Uting4fatttlt.wttktheJ)oiiager's 

^intention to remain some titfie<at the Hall, and 

without containing a single^wordon any other 

subject This was even still more mysterious 

than* the sudden alteration inthe conduct of the 

Earl, while it seemed to spring frocrt' the same 

teause. It grieved and it- rased her* «md af- 

tfroted her best- thoughts and cahnest moments 

with inquietude and despondency . She Mt 

sometimes as if she had been djandonri to 

solitude and suffering; and: though conscious 

*4 



-that she had^iniTri^ so 

bitter a punishment, she confessed to heraalf 

-|luU;she had in»ett|)€A^»4oalate>in ctnaid&mg 

. that the preservation of a husband?* loveis often 
the most (fifficult,-as it is always the mostdelieate 

-duty of a wife. 
; • When the Dowager ibad-)be«i>ab«eiitfoiMr days, 
a servant came from the Hall to4afee«ome addi- 
tion to her wardrobe; aidfronrhim his o*forn> 
Bate mistress hcatd that ifr; wasi cltobdul -wheta 
she would ; return. She idso^lwflrrted'ithat <the 
Earl had been ifafeflmad'by Kie)moAterfthat-«he 

-was at Etoerbower. All this was ihc<nnppe- 

- hensible, and turned her pillow* into: thorns. 
•Fknmce, who saw her anxiety, and guessed 
something of her thoughts, exerted Jier rctnwst 
pcnwersof talk and tattle to amuse her without 
effect; nt last i she proposed they should ^ make 
an excursion tosee the orphan. "4t is sntba 
beauty," saidi Flounce — * " has the most charm- 
ing eyes ^^it will do your poor Jieait good to 
see the pretty dear. Besides, it is but tweke 

c miles off -^ we can go there in the morning, .and 
whisk back ta 'dinner* with all the ease in the.- 
world.' 9 
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< . The Countess was Jiot in a disposition to.cdn* 
\ trovert the exhortation of Flounce ; and accord- 
ingly a post-chaise was ordered, and the Lady, 
.attended, only by her waiting-gentlewoman, set 
i off to. visit the child of the Rose and Crown. 

The sale at the Castle had lasted several days, 
, but it was all over before they arrived, and the 
. mansion shut up. 

• j After amusing herself for a few minutes with 
the infant Monimia, whose beauty certainly did 

i not appear to have been exaggerated by Flounce, 
.' the Countess strayed into the Castle-park alone, 

• leaving Flounce to .gossip with Mrs. Peony. The 
, day was remarkably fine for. the season* and the 
. spring was in full verdure ; but. there, was a solem- 
nity in the woods, all. marked -for the axe of the 
feller,, and a silence in the. venerable mansion, 

: every, window being closed — that [touched the 
. heart of the solitary with inexpressible sadness* 

• She walked round the- walls, ' and looked for 

• some time at a number of swallows, which, as if 
'. informed that. the. house would be long untenant- 
: ed, .had that morning begun to build their nests 
; in several of the window comers.: 
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As she was indulging the train of reflections 
which this little incident awakened, she . saw a 
gentleman pass hurriedly across ithe lawn, and 
enter a small gate in the garden-wall, which she 
had not before noticed. His figure was familiar 
to her ; but the rapidity of his pace, . and the 
* intervention of the boughs of the shrubbery pre- 
vented her from seeing him distinctly. 

There was something in his air and haste which 
startled her ; and a sentiment more deserving the 
name of interest than curiosity, led her to follow 
him to the gate which he had left open. . On look- 
ing in, she was surprised at the beauty of the gar- 
den, but her eye speedily searched around for the 
stranger; — he was,, however, nowhere. to be seen. 

As she was standing with the door in her hand, 
she observed a puff of. smoke rise from behind the 
corner of a conservatory ; and immediately after, 
the stranger rush from the same place, with a 
pistol in his hand. His appearance left her in 
no doubt that he meditated a, desperate deed 
against himself; and prompted by the irresistible 
impulse of the moment, she darted forward and 
snatched the weapon from his hand. In the same 
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tastaift she < recognized jni him Mr. Sensrs* the 
unfortunate » owner of th©Garfei >HQt«bo'krtwr 
her, and estelafancd? " feacfotts Hoai^ I ^- 
iady Sandyfordhere! 

A« brief conversation fbltamd* ::3i6 declared 
iatnself utterly ruined^ ail .ihisMfriQBWk had <fe- 
*erted him, and he baiknone kft but* deatb^^np 
home but the;gra*e.  ifflffl^jMpwtisi&fm' 
lively shocked; ebetreofatadjfrom heaAto foot ; 
add <0tiii<ho]diiig the pktel,; ionptand fhim tp 
desist from hi* dreadful dutei^, 

" Alas, madatn!" cited *<you 

-may as well te&hfcfc who is expincig of &&*#, 
wot-todie. De^aiBismy*disea6e>;^n4fXa»Hfts 
nraeh- its victim a* the k«ar thalP-perkhe^of jjoa> 
lady i& an hospital. I have stooped* to beggary 
— I^ve searcely'iefininetl from crime ^ hut *U 
♦hasbeen of no-avail. Acttrreisttpon^me* aj>d 
^nisery in imy blood. ) Ilisiirihujnan, Lady, ifco 
break thus upon the secret homtfa ( ofr a idyiag 
wretch. I^eave me«-^ O ham inty4,ajjyj Sandy- 
fer^dytomy fete! w ^-A»d he<BMdaf»n *6FprtJjo 
srfz^lhe pistol .again | btfeahe.taritta* pr#&*no* 
of miody though. agitated 'bqtoach tbe .power -of 



speaktag, to i plunge k nto'&ppA&jvtfoete the 
gardeners filled- their^water»g-f>aBB; < 

.Itams, • ton » seeing ttfsoacttat^ started back, 
and-said in a voice that was seettrJngty data, but 
awfully (etopharicy WlchafV* ieard or ^read/ that, 
«melhnes/in th^^ all 

chance of ohelp cfcbesls 4he >©pe and 4fease*i*bf 
{man, Fn^a^isf ^ieteett^ 
^nd ^aibhfulness ;^h Has iti sent yoxL faPsttreiBe 
turn p^tta!?'**** Atad;faf bjatagftte^^wWds, 
he Juieh ailAtoged hty hiriid ( teth4toifrK<ftlitte 
; arii&'awferfflf caitaratioiu - 

Id this crisis, tfve •- Dowager Ledy 'S&ttdjfttfd, 

leaning en .the; asm wf Dr, Trefoil, iewteied the 

^aiidea;o bu%.«b weinfc drit^cene} ioteeditfteiy 

iSfirkhdmw. >-ffikc old dhqdy tecogfcuMd ^ihter 

,daughtej>ind»w, an0, wkhomi ottei^g^wocfl, 

Hiirteied fack tor her tercia^e^ *vtoih stood lafcAe 

en trance, to the pack. The ipodtor,^ho<i was 

(anmcqnainted ( with tie Cauntete, made^ seoerfd 

/attempts^ tas iUey ihasteped'taftk,' to /break rthe 

consternation of the Dowager, by jokinjfowiheir 

^mal-ifttruaon^ ta^sfas feat*% sjletuttd htm by 

wikfly stafcugctar head. . 
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On reaching the carriage, he handed her in, 
and then took a seat beside her. 

" Where shall we drive ?" said the servant, as 
he shut the door.  ,  

" Home, home, home, to Chastington*" 
The Countess, unconscious of the evil construc- 
tion that was perhaps naturally enough put upon 
the situation in which she had been discovered, 
retreated from the impassioned gratitude of Fer- 
rers, and hastened back to the Rose and Crown, 
.where, she learned, with extreme vexation, that the 
Dowager Lady Sandyford had been there with a 
gentleman anxiously'inquiring for the orphan. 

" I do believe," said, the landlady, as she com- 
municated this .news, "they have come from 
. Chastington on purpose, and I dare say they will 
; be back presently; for .the nurse, with your 
. maid, is walking in Rooksborough-park .with the 
child, where they have gone to seek her. I hap- 
pened to be out . of the way when.her Ladyship 
^ arrived, and she asked, I am told, very earnestly 
to see me." 

.While they were speaking, the nurse, with 
Flounce and Monimia, were seen coming quickly 
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towards the inn. Flounce had recognized the 
/carriage and livery from a distance, < and was 
-hastening to ascertain the cause of so unexpect- 
ed a phenomenon, when she saw it drive suddenly 
away. 

- . The spirits of the Countess were exhausted by 
the painful trial to which her. feelings .had been 
subjected ; a presentiment of misfortune . op- 
pressed her heart ; and during the greatest part 
of the journey back to Elderbower, she seldom 
exchanged words with Flounce. They were in- 
deed half way before any thing occurred to move 
her from the melancholy abstraction, into which 
she had fallen. It happened, however, that, on 
reaching the cross-roads, where the branch that 
led past Chastington diverges, they met the Lon- 
don coach, on the outside of which, covered with 
dust, sat our hero, on his way to the Hall. 

" As I live," exclaimed Flounce, " if there be 

not that Dutch nut-cracker, the Scotch creature, 

. flying away on the top of the coach. ' Where can 

he be going to wink and twinkle, .and snap his 

.fingers, till he makes the sides ache again ?" 

" I wish," said the Countess, * I had stopped 
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)maf awlak* added; with a sigh, ^Cairhebfe 
«» 1^ way to Ca«stogtoii ?° Shelthan^psed 
■4* a ^ * —^— ^haihr T^^rty^ f j ^'^Hu g* it prff- 
babLi; Am <BkA> mm t&er*imng comptaf, aad 
had forked Andrew to amnse them. "In what," 
alight ate to b**d£ "kidfetai^nktsoli- 
rtarincaiidF Jidmta^d ?\Oa^it!befpouaie that 
•aame tttftifca* piaisdned the ear rf Siafly fogd , 
aad taa*he ha* ce*m*e<l his ttother 4y>te&rve 
i taie tespactoo. / Thai vfle'lift^raph' far. mined 
tor drink true. Hm the aftftfcor irf ^heiaajd^fittt 
i PwentidiL hadjacceig tanhaatlMCaw ShayJyfoHl 
f bnftdealn i mei wkhota widrianiiqgt wiAawt praof, 
iwitfaabt imewdgatmi ?*-^Nb matter; Lwill droop 
. my head n aedrct ; • ^dH»fe*We F *fl»yt tawfceen 

toy firtito hiAerto-^for att'that*eaitie^a^s 
with -wfccfo I tovfe beenw 

justly— I may eye* die**? aitaoktn heart, ifeel 
'that'Iican." 

iWhHe dies* pailifbb tMataiiig 

in her mind t iilw^aiTiiagecaTriT^ 
Gn^ighting, sh^aUteairecOy td tbeB*>wagcr!s 
parlourv ^wbeie^.daiiierjfwarjiBime^tdy wrv^i 
up. Shsdfelt 'bora&Hj Jidwe?er,iBO aaush lindis- 



ptmd, d»^4nsfeeriidr^ilttU^4il%m die 

retired to hero w* worn* and surrendered fcefsdf 
to th**nqpt despon<Iiag<?ellettfoBS. Bred up in 
the |^ttr?e8^f4igtii|bd>opidaio^ she had never 
b e fo r e, yen the anguish of toental distress in any 
undisguised fonn> nor could she till then compre- 
hend tjbe horrors which rufe and poverty pre* 
seated^ a mind of ^ueb*feverish,temperament > 
as thatof Peiver* Herltf^ tilt Ae occurrences 
arose of jthich we have been treating, had -been 
•one continued series of the most ordinary trani- 
aetbn^thattefaflpeBsons^of her raiiandcondi^ 
tienw She had passed from the ibndHng embraces 
of the nursery, to the measured ami circumspect 
regulations of her governess, and from these to 
the incepse of pubKc admiration, sinder the aus- 
pice* of her- accomplished husband. She had 
.never till now come into actual contact with tibfe 
world, nor been onoe obliged to draw xm those 
innate resources whkJh she possessed within her- 
seU> against its malice, or the vicissitudes of for* 
tune. Shehad heard of suffering and of sorrow; 
had wept over affictkmadescribed in novels, and 
sighed over sorrows deplored in poetry j but the 
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Deal nature of either she had never known ; and 
what she felt for the distress of the wretched Fer- 
rers was as new in sensation as it was-disagreeable. . 
While she was thus indulging her feelings, a 
messenger arrived from Burisland Abbey, her 
father's seat in that neighbourhood, with a letter 
frpm the Marquis, in which his Lordship ex- 
pressed his regret, that she should. have exposed . 
herself to the mortification of being abandorieck 
by the Dowager Lady Sandy ford; hoped she 
was in good health ; informed her that his own 
seat, Bretonsbeild Castle, was in. readiness to 
receive her; advised her to reinove thither im- 
mediately, and to write him what she wished . 
done; for that he was obliged to return to Lon- 
don on public business of the utmost consequence, 
the second reading of the County. Prison Bill 
being fix^d for ti^e day following. 

The ihinfl and feelings of the Countess were so 
much occupied with her own agitated reflections, 
that the style and contents of this paternal epistle 
did not at first make any particular impression, 
and she read it as Hamlet did the words. She 
saw the forms of the alphabet, the outlines, of the * 
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page ; she knew the hand-writing/ and the sense ' 
floated before' her ; but when she laid the paper 
on the tabled the whole was forgotten, and she 
remained for some time ruminating and abstract- 
ed, till a flood of tears came to her relief. ' • 

When the emotion of weeping had subsided, 
her eye accidentally feU' on her father's letter, • 
and she immediately took it up, and read it - 
again. The coldness of the language smote her ; 
heart, and she felt as if the barb of an icy arrow "■ 
had penetrated her bosom, on reading the expres- ; 
sion, " Abandoned by the Dowager." : - 

' She rung the bell with an eager hand, and 
ordered the carriage to be instantly ready for the 
Abbey. She drove thither in a state little short 
of distraction; but, on arriving at the gate, was - 
informed that the Marquis had three hours before ' 
set' off for London, She had still his letter in - 
her hand, and her first thought was to proceed 
immediately to Chastington ; but, changing her 
determination, she unfortunately went on through 
the park to the Abbey, where she alighted, and 
requested that one of the servants might imme- 
diately prepare to go to the Hall for her, on 






^ra^te wrote a prte tedtte fiMfe 
a#ft iiMOo^jAh^Mwqu^s Jetted aa&ai©£ly 
recasting a« expl^w^W pf its conieate., 

The g*oom w* «t onwdN^w j^i<fa tofUt)ir$e at 
the dopfb^ai«iq8t«,^w«!^fW§f wt«l*s 
se^ted^ap4he v in^titjy setoff. He reached the 
£(9ll while, the P^wager wa*4reseingior AnMfc 
a$ex h^r return from die excursion wtfctfce Doc- 
tag, and the note was delivered jko herJn her pm 
row,, She read It hastily, ju^jito. &**<<>£ the 
Marquis, andiDajnedi^teJy folding^© up in the 
agitatigu of the i^opaen^ and with MremMfcRg 
hand, she wrote two lines, simply sayings that 
the occasion of JLady f^dyfar^s visit to Castle 
Roc^shorough, and her clandestine interview 
wftbj Afo Ferrer in tbegarden there, would s^ut 
fkieB% e^aux the reason of her ahap^onTnenU 
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bruited byJU& R. Spotttorowfe, . >^w ^~ 
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